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THE RUSSIAN 
COMMANDER.IN-CHIEFF, 


IiE Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicolawitch, second brother 
to the Czar, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Russian Army, was 
born August 8th (July 27th, 0.8.), 
1831. He is Aide-de-Camp Gen- 
eral to the Czar, and Inspector- 
general of Engineers ; Commander 
of the Imperial Bodyguard, of a 
regiment of Grenadiers, of the 
regiment of the Dragoons of As- 
trakhan, and of the regiment of 
Hussars of Alexander; Chief of 
the First Battalion of Caucasian 
Sappers and Miners, and of the 
Fifth Regiment of Russian Cuir- 
assiers. He married, February 
6th, 1856, the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra Petrowna, daughter 
of Pierre, Prince of Oldenburg, 
born June 2d, 1831, by whom he 
has two sons, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, born November 18th, 
1856, and now commandant of a 
regiment of the Guards of Lithu- 
ania, and Pierro, born January 
22d, 1864. The Commander-in- 
Chief is exceedingly popular in 
the army, having proved himself 
a soldier of courage, tact and 
endurance, 
Immediately upon the recent 











mobilization of the forces, he was transferred from 
the command of the troops around St. Petersburg | of the Nicolai Railway Station, St. Petersburg, to | to the depot by the Czarowitz, and accompanied 
to that of the Southern Army. Our sketch on pages ' enter a special train for Moscow, on his way to the - on his journey by his son, the younger Nicholas. 


THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR.—HOBART PASHA, COMMANDER OF THE TURKISH NAVAL FORCES, DESCENDING THE DANUBE, LN APRIL, IN 4 DISPATCH-BOAT, TO INSPECT THE RUSSIAN FORTIFICATIONS.—SEE PAGE 187. 
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THE TURKISH 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 


BDUL KERIM PASHA was 
4% appointed Minister of War 
by the Sultan immediately after 
the assassination of the Ministers 
of War and Foreign Affairs by 
the Circassian Hassan, on the 15th 
of June, 1876. On the 9th of July 
following he assumed command 
of the Turkish troops operating 
in Servia, while Mukhtar Pasha 
took charge of those in Herzego- 
vina. He is said to be too old 
for active field service, and to 
possess little practical knowledge 
of the science of war. It was a 
matter of considerable comment 
that when he went into Servia he 
was accompanied by Suleiman 
Pasha, well-known as the Direc- 
tor-general of the famous Military 
School at Constantinople, who 
had received a thorough military 
training in Europe. On the other 
hand, Mukhtar Pasha, who is re- 
ported to have been defeated by 
the Russian General Melikoff, 
near Kars, on the 29th and 30th 
ult., bears the reputation of being 
an admirable strategist, a fine or- 
ganizer and executive. He is a 
graduate of the Military School 
of Constantinople, and has been a 
Professor and Governor of that Institution, which 
is the leading school in Turkey, having an average 
of 300 pupils. 





THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
RUSSIAN ARMY. 


ABDUL KERIM PASHA, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
TURKISH ARMY. 


188 and 189 represents him leaving the waiting-room , army at Kischiueff. The Grand Dake was escorted 
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“Rearing Taz WHIRLWIND,” @ new Norel, by 
Mary Cxcri Hay, is published, complete, as a 
Supplement to Fraxk Lesure’s Cumney Cor- 
NER, No, 624, Price of Paper and Eight-page 
Supplement only 10 cents. 


POLITICAL CHANGES. 
[rc reports of the murder of Judge 


Chisholm and two or three other 

Republicans in Mississippi are very 
harrowing to the feelings of al] right- 
minded readers; but they have no special 
political meaning, and it will be difficult 
to put them to any available service 
in a political harangue. It will not be 
forgotten that the immediate cause of the 
murders was the discovery of the murderer 
of a Democrat in the same part of the 
State where the Chisholm affair occurred, 
not long ago; so that, instead of the tragi- 
cal occurrence being a political develop- 
ment, it was, in reality, a vendetta, such as 
have been common enough in the South for 
the past fifty years. Very dreadful indeed 
it is to think of that in any part of our 
countrymen, holding high positions in 
society, can be guilty of such hideous ruf- 
fianism as the shooting of their neighbors 
to avenge their personal grievances. But 
the only remedy for such disorders is the 
gradual enlightenment of the people, and 
the slow progress of the refining influences 
of education which will follow from the in- 
crease of population in the thinly settled 
parts of the country. Deplorable as such 
occurrences are, the vendettas in the South- 
western States must not be exaggerated by 
being represented as the product of any 
particular political party. They grow out 
of the conditions of society’for which no 
party can be held responsible, and they 
have been common in all the frontier States 
until the people have learned to rely upon 
the constituted authorities for protection. 
Forty years ago Michigan was the theatre 
of outbreaks similar to those that have 
recently been reported from Mississippi 
and Louisiana, and now Michigan is as 
quiet and well-governed a commonwealth 
as Massachussetts or Connecticut. Dis- 
couraging as affairs may now seem in the 
Southwestern States, it will not be long 
before they will become as peaceful and 
well-ordered as any States in the Union; 
and it will be, ina great measure, the result 
of the sagacious course of President Hayes 
in leaving them to their own internal 
management. 

The President is steadily gaining the 
confidence and support of the people by 
his firm and consistent policy in dealing 
with the South, notwithstanding the viru- 
lent opposition he has had to encounter 
from some of his former political friends. 
The people of the South cannot fail to see 
that he has been a better friend to them 
than any Democratic President could have 
been, because he has gained for them the 
confidence of the Republican Party of the 
North, which no representative candidate 
of the Democracy could have done, and 
long before his term of office expires he is 
likely to be warmly supported by the very 
men who most zealously contested his 
election. This will be a triumph which no 
other President has ever gained. Some 
Presidents have failed to maintain their 
popularity with their own party, but they 
have failed also to win the confidence of 
the party that opposed their election. It 
looks now as if President Hayes would not 
only be able to retain the support of his 
original friends, but also to secure the 
support of his adversaries. The hasty de- 
clarations of zealous politicians like Ben 
Wade, of Ohio, and a few of the old 
Abolitionists of New England, cannot be 
accepted as trustworthy indications of 
popular sentiment. Ben Butler has the 
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ponent of the Administration policy, and 
he will no doubt be among its advocates 
when he is called upon to avow his princ!- 
ples in Congress. Senator Blaine is ex- 
pected to commence an assault upon the 
President as soon as the extra session of 
Congress is organized, but he will probably 
discover before that time arrives the use- 
lessness of such a proceeding. If the coun- 
try at large approves the policy of the 
Administration, it will be the height of 
folly for any man, however popular he may 
have heretofore been in his district or 
State, to put himself in opposition to it. 
There is not the least indication of any 
dissatisfaction among the Republicans of 
sufficient importance to cause a disintegra- 
tion of that party; no newspaper in any 
part of the country has shown a disposition 
to break with the Administration, and so 
far as popular opinion has found any ex- 
pression in public meetings of any kind, 
it has been decidedly favorable to the 
President’s policy. If anything could have 
produced a feeling of discontent, and have 
led to expressions of dissatisfaction with 
the President, it would have been the out- 
rages in Mississippi, following so soon 
as they did after the change of the Govern- 
ments in South Carolina and Louisiana. 
But the nature of the disturbance appears 
to have been so well understood, that no 
effect has been produced by it other than 
a feeling of horror that such occurrences 
should be acknowledged as characteristic 
of any section of the country. 

To all appearances the Republican party 
has been effectually suppressed at the South, 
but it is not possible that perfect political 
accord should be maintained in any free 
community for any great length of time: 
the Democrats will have everything their 
own way for awhile, but differences of 
opinion will inevitably create divisions, 
and opposing parties will be organized at 
the South as they existed before the Rebel- 
lion. There is very little possibility of 
the revival of the old Whig party, which 
some members of the Administration seem 
to be counting upon; but the same ele- 
ments which once gave rise to the Whig 
party still exist in the South, and will 
cause another party to come into existence 
which will accomplish the same ends that 
were the aim of the old Whigs. The South 
has heretofore been purely agricultural in 
its industrial developments, but it must 
hereafter engage largely in manufacturing 
enterprises, and as.it does so it will natur- 
ally become the ally of the North, which 
depends almost wholly upon its machinery 
and commerce for its wealth. It was 
the manufacturing interest of Pensylvania 
which accomplished a complete political 
change in the State of Pennsylvania, and 
converted the boasted ‘‘keystone of the 
Democratic arch’ into what is now the 
keystone of Republicanism. And this same 
cause is likely to produce a corresponding 
influence at the South. The process, how- 
ever, is not likely to be rapid, and the 
‘disintegration of the parties ” may not be 
very marked this year or the next, but it 
is sure to take place, and the South and 
the North will be found acting in concert as 
they were forty years ago under the leader- 
ship of Henry Clay and Daniel Webster on 
one side, while they were led on+the other 
by Calhoun and Van Buren. There is now 
a new element which has grown up on tho 
Pacific Coast and is rapidly expanding, 
but on which side this new political force 
will be ranged remains to be seen. The 
new parties which are to contend for 
supremacy in the National Government have 
yet: to be organized, but they may take the 
same names which are now used, and, to 
superficial observers, they may appear to be 
only the old parties; but they will be new 
ones, nevertheless, and the change has 
already begun to develop itself in a very 
marked manner in the Republican Party 
under the lead of President Hayes and his 
Cabinet. 








THE PERMANENT EXHIBITION. 


66 (THE times have been that when the 

brains were out the man would die.” 
This mortuary reflection failed in Macbeth’s 
instance, and that it should lack aecuracy 
in the case of the Centennial Exhibition is, 
perhaps, not occasion for wonder. Cer- 
tainly what might fairly be ternmied the 
‘brains’ of the colossal féte of Philadel- 
phia went ‘‘out” on the 10th of November 
last; yet ‘‘here we are again,” and May 
brings with it the now renowned Main 
Building, stored as formerly with curious 
handiwork of foreign peoples, and ready 
as heretofore to open wide its gates to the 
gaping multitude. Whether the multitude 
are to be attracted Philadelphia-ward by 
the regenerated, renovated and remodeled 
‘‘show,”’ is the question now to be solved. 
That it will be responded to with ready 
acquiescence we are glad to hope. Mean- 
while there are reflections which occur to 
the mind at this juncture, which are-neither 
unimportant nor impertinent, and which 
may, perhaps, be deemed worthy of consid- 
eration by those who have in hand the 
control and direction of the monster mu-- 





sagacity not to commit himself as an op- 





main purpose,as signified in its title,seems 
to be ‘‘ Permanency.” 
For many reasons comparison as to 
purpose, at least, will be drawn between 
the *‘Permanant Exhibition at Philadelphia 
and that which opened in what is known 
as the South Kensington Museum, in Lon- 
don, on the 24th of June, 1857, or almost 
exactly twenty years ago. Comparison at 
presentas to purpose only, for certainly none 
can venture upon other comparison between 
the existing venture in Philadelphia and 
that noble institution whose original pur- 
pose was so broad, and whose achievement 
has been so complete. It is with the hope 
of drawing nearer together the present 
widely diverging direction of the two insti- 
tutions that we design to offer some con- 
sideration of the South Kensington Museum, 
as a ‘‘model” to be appropriately and hap- 
pily followed. This establishment stands 
upon ground, part of which was purchased 
by the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 
1851 with the surplus funds derived from 
that Exhibition. Save the fact of locality, 
there is certainly no parallel to be drawn 
here. The entire cost of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, including land, buildings 
and collections, has been about a round 
nillion of dollars; the cost of its manage- 
ment is thirty-five thousand dollars a year. 
On this foundation, and at this annual 
expense, there has been reared an institu- 
tion quite unlike any other in the worldin its 
nature and intention, and certainly equally 
unparalleled in the amount of good service 
it has done, and is doing, to art and indus- 
try. For here may be studied, as in train- 
ing-schools, under skilled direction, the 
antiquities, the arts, the manufactures, and 
the domestic industries of the world. Here 
are examples of the greatest masters in 
painting, in sculpture, and in wood-carving ; 
names in art that begin with Raphael 
and end with Landseer; the finest collec- 
tion of ancient and medieval armor pos- 
sibly extant; musical instruments, means 
for locomotion, war weapons, trophies of 
battle, educational collections, examples 
of the food of different races—such are 
a few of the more prominent groups of 
articles here displayed. 
The British Government, with wise 
liberality, has confided to the care of the 
South Kensington Musuem its Admiralty 
Museum of Naval Models, and its War 
Office Museum of Artillery. Private indi- 
viduals have bequeathed magnificent col- 
lections in one or another of the depart- 
ments to surround and strengthen to 
symmetry and perfection the nucleus first 
formed at the suggestion of the late Prince 
Consort. And here the well-to-do may re- 
pair for a small fee, and the poor for 
nothing, to revel and grow knowing in 
attainments which could come to them in 
no other way within the possibilities of 
education. 
Meanwhile, the Kensington School of 
Art, built on this same foundation, scatters 
the principles of industrial knowledge 
broadcast, so that the present generation 
of school children may absolutely enter their 
adult life as experts in certain lines of art- 
industry, while no visitor even to the noble 
collections within the walls of the South 
Kensington Museum can possibly retire 
therefrom without being bettered by the 
possession of some new and worthy aspira- 
tion, or some conception of the work and 
capacity of humanity before unknown to 
him. . 
Now there are museums and museums. 
Stuffed birds, insects, and mineralogical 
specimens fill the bill in one way; so do 
advertisement samples in another. But 
surely the best way to advance man’s 
capacity in the future is to feed it with 
the suggestions furnished by his achieve- 
ment in the past. The most positive 
method of improvement is accomplished 
by comparison. And, finally, the system 
of ‘‘ object-teaching ” by means oi the best 
work of the best workers can scarcely be 
gainsaid as an educational scheme by any 
one who fairly consider the subject in all 
its bearing. We hold that if the Permanent 
Exhibition in Philadelphia possess within 
itself the elements of success, it may fairly 
enter into competition with the South Ken- 
sington Museum, so far as industrial in- 
struction and enlightenment are concerned. 
It cannot collect grand galleries of paint- 
ings, nor exhibitions of armor perhaps, 
nor will*it need these. But it can by 
judicious management, forethought, and 
arrangement gather together and retain 
such a display of illustrations of industrial 
effort the world over as shall serve for the 
foundation of a school of information in 
exactly the direction in which knowledge 
needs in this country most to be imparted. 
It is to be very warmly hoped that the pre- 
sent experiment may prove successful—and 
successful, too, in precisely this direction. 





THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 


dict victory or defeat for the one or for the 
other. The daily newspapers have published 
somewhat exaggerated accounts of the 
earliest. successes and reverses on both 
sides, the only engagement which resulted 
in anything likea significant victory having 
been at Kars, beneath the guns of which 
the Turks under Muktar Pasha were driven 
in defeat by the Russians under Melikoff, 
on the 30th of April. The first points in 
the bloody game were, however, scored in 
favor of the Turks, by their repulses of the 
Russian invading army on the Asiatic 
frontier. The Danube has been twice 
closed to navigation—once by the Russians, 
who were speedily compelled by decided 
remonstrances on the part of Austria to re- 
open it, and once again by the Turks. 
Now, the freedom of navigation on “the 
Danube was expressly stipulated in the 
Treaty of Paris, and this fact has been 
pointed out by one of the Liberal Deputies 
in the Hungarian Diet. The Danube Com- 
mission, composed of delegates from the 
six great Powers, is to meet at Galatz on 
the 7th of May, and it may take occasion to 
revive negotiations with a view to arrest- 
ing a war which diplomacy failed to avert. 
The Austro-Hungarian Empire is virtually 
interested in the possible consequences of 
the invasion of the neutrality of Roumania, 
which was guaranteed by the Paris Treaty, 
and which a growing public opinion in 
Austro-Hungary looks upon as having been 
violated by the convention between Russia 
and Roumania permitting transit to the 
Czar’s army through Roumanian territory. 
Austria is compelled by the instincts of 
self-preservation to put herself in the path 
of the Russians. At least she must do all 
she can to localize the war and open a way 
to mediation. England flatters herself that 
even if positively assured that Russia in- 
tends to besiege Constantinople, there 
would be ample time to take needful pre- 
cautions in behalf of British interests long 
after the Czar’s army should have crossed 
the Danube. If the Russian leaders cherish 
such a design, ‘‘ it is not Turkey alone they 
would have to meet, nor Turkey and Eng- 
land, but the whole of Western Europe,” 
says the London Times. 

The chances of a general European war 
as a proximate result—and of future East- 
ern wars intensified by fierce antipathies 
of race and religion, and by a gigantic 

struggle between England and Russia when 

these two great Asiatic Powers of Europe 
shall at length confront each other in Cen- 

tral Asia, as more remote results of the 

actual Russo-Turkish war—are multiplied 

by two ominous omissions—the one from 

the Czar’s manifesto, and the other from 

the British declaration of neutrality. The 

Czar purposely omitted to give such assur- 

ances against territorial annexations as he 

had given in the Livadia declarations. 

Probably he would to-day be less able, even 

if more disposed than he was then, to fix 

the precise limits of the intentions with 

which Russia declared war. Great Britain 

purposely omitted any such promises as it 

had made at the outbreak of the Franco- 

German war, of an unconditionally pacific 

course. Under the circumstances, and in 

view of possible contingencies, the Govern- 

ment would not bind the country to that. 

The Sultan, in his proclamation to the 

Turkish army, declared that his soldiers 

will defend with their blood the country 

won by their ancestors, and, with the help 

of God, will maintain the independence of 

the Osmanlis. He added, ‘‘ Should it be 

necessary, the Sultan will go to the army 

and raise the standard of the Khalifat and 

the Sultanat.” To raise that standard 

would be to summon millions of fanatical 

followers of the Prophet to the aid of his 

generally acknowledged successor at Con- 

stantinople, and to kindle a revival of 

Islamism from the borders of the Medi- 

terranean and the Red Sea to Yarkand and 

Delhi, as well as in the Malay Peninsula 

and the adjoining archipelago. But the 

Sultan would not unfurl the fatal flag 

unless driven to dire extremities. ‘ The 

Czar has telegraphed to the Prince of Mon- 

tenegro: ‘‘I am firmly resolved this time 

to realize the sacred mission of Russia and 

my predecessor. God will aid us.” This 

means that the Czar will attempt to 

realize the ‘‘angry dreams” of Russian 

ambition, from the ninth to the nineteenth 

century, and to wage war for the extension 

of the Russian dominion to the south and 

the Mediterranean. But the Turks are no 

less determined to resist the Russian 

attempt to control their internal adminis- 

tration and to conquer Constantinople. 

Alexander II. persists in disclaiming any 

wish for territorial aggrandizement. The 

Turks are given to understand that the 

Czar drifted unwillingly into war, that he 

is pursuing no selfish object, that he secks 

only the amelioration of the cundition of 

Christians in Turkey according to the 

terms of the protocol; and that after a few 

victories, vindicating the honor of Russian 

arms, he will gladly yield to the mediation 





HE comparatively unimportant incidents | 

of the opening conflict between Russia | 
and Turkey have not yet clearly revealed 
the plans of either of the combatants, or 





seum just opened at Fairmount, and whose 





the grounds on which it would be safe to pre- | 


of the Powers, and conclude a peace. It 
is said that German statesmen favor an 
ingenious scheme of pacification which the 
Turks, indeed, may not like any better 
than the protocol. Meanwhile, the Sultan 
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and the Czar are actively at war, and the 
sword must decide more than one question 
before diplomacy can again take a hand 
in the méttet. 
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ADVANCE OF THE ANIMAL 
CREATION. 


y ba sedate presence of Mr. Henry Bergh, 

the distinguished humanitarian, is to 
lend dignity to the International Dog Show 
in this city, as orator of the day. He can 
speak from a wide experience in the animal 
range, and his auditors will listen with feel- 
ings that have been vastly educated above 
the prevailing indifference of twenty-five 
years ago. Unconsciously, during the last 
genoration, the disciples of Bergh and 
Darwin have been working together to 
secure the survival of the fittest, by making 
the most valuable of the brute creation the 
proper and accepted types of their species. 
Men nowadays choose their pets and their 
beasts of burden on certain acknowledged 
principles of combined beauty and useful- 
ness, and the mongrel types in the lower 
creation are gradually disappearing. Four- 
footed tramps, who have no manifest part 
to play in the scheme of labor or ornament, 
find their way to the pound and the bone- 
yard. Selection goes forward with infinite 
care aiid pitiristaking, and the advance 
of the dnimal Greation in ddaptability 
fur thé patt fot thith it was otiginally 
intended, beconiés constantly moe marked 
and striking. It is a part of our progress 
in civilization which deserves a record and 
special comment. 

No small part of the general improve- 
ment in the breed of animals is due to the 
agricultural fairs, race-courses and other 
regular recurring gatherings for the com- 
parison of living specimens of animal cul- 
ture, and for the exchange of views on the 
subject. Even the slowest-witted farmer 
has the cockles of his heart stirred within 
him when his favorite cow or pig—pride of 
the domestic barnyard—is distanced by his 
neighbor’s exhibit, and fails to bring home 
the silver medal he was thought sure to 
win. The swift hoofs of the sleek courser 
will strike fire out of the bucolic eye when 
all the temptations of art would fail to 
rouse his faintest admiration. City people 
may smile at the annual county assemblage 
that brings together the choicest specimens 
of the animal creation within a range of 
thirty miles, but they fail to realize the 
practical good achieved by the spirit of 
emulation thus aroused. Any man who has 
a dozen sheep on his place can comprehend 
the beauty of the deep fleeces that weigh 
down the imported stock of the wealthy; 
and the horny hand of the rough cowboy 
takes a touch of tenderness as it pats the 
shaggy side of the sheep-dog whose sire 
was famous for his keen Watch upon the 
the bleak hills of Scotland. There is not 
one of these but will view each one of the 
animals on exhibition with close and jealous 
care, and will carry home with him a per- 
sonal preception of his duty to heighten 
the breed of the four-footed laborers com- 
mitted to his care. That this is true has 
been shown by all recent experiences. The 
farmer of a past day only thought to get 
as much work as possible out of his horse. 
Now ho prides himself upon his blood and 
speed as well as his strength, and dwells 
fondly on his pedigree. The same pride 
extends itself to every animal on the place. 
He acknowledges herein the possibility of 
raising the level of the animal creation, and 
his own duty to secure the best that comes 
within reach of his means. His eyes have 
been opened, and he has found that the horse 
who carries his head with conscious pride 
of lineage costs no more to keep and can do 
more work than the old-fashioned plodder, 
and that his owner's pride in the beast has 
a solid basis of value as well as personal 
satisfaction. In the matter of his flocks 
and herds, he has discovered that the most 
valuable make the best returns, and that it 
is a mistaken policy on his part to dis- 
regard recent improvements in stock, and 
keep himse‘f for ever behind the age. It 
took a long time to waken the agricultural 
mind to a knowledge of these facts, but 
when it came, the revulsion was complete. 
There is not a landowner of any standing 
to be found in the country who would not 
now blush to say that the stock in his 
fields had no pedigree, and that he took no 
pride in educating them up to the highest 
point of fitness for their work. To make 
such a confession, indeed, would be tanta- 
mount to saying that he was content with 
inferiority and destitute of proper ambition. 

As yet, of course, we are in the infancy 
of this science, as it may not improperly be 
termed. There are mongrel curs upon the 
streets of cities and in the country by-ways, 


‘ and horses of every degree of comparative 


uselessness drag themselves between the 
shafts of carts and carriages,to say nothing 
of animals that come less frequently under 
observation. Reforms are not carried out in 
a day, and it is a great point gained that 
attention has been called to the importance 
of improving that part of animated quad- 
ruped creation that is brought into daily 
contact with us, and that there is universal 
acquiescence in the wish for improvement. 





| There are yet not a few prejudices to over- 
| come, as there is always a certain part! 
| of rational creation that is opposed to! 
all advances, and continually shouts its 

old worn-out battle-cry, ‘‘ Let well enough | 
alone.” The experience of the last quarter | 
of a century shows that if we had stood | 
still while the test of thie civilized world | 
was bending its energies to the culture of | 
cattle, we should have been left far behind 

in the arts of agriculture, ds well as in the 

more graceful part of our exhibit in the 

realm of domestic animals. Advance it 

this direction really means wealth, and we 

cannot, therefore, afford to stand still. It 

is an unerring law of nature, also, that the 

care thus bestowed has an educating influ- 

ence upon the people. It infallibly raises 

the level of human culture, even though it 

be not true—as Bishop Butler taught, and 

not a few modern theologians hold—that 

there is a comfortable future beyond the 

grave in store for the toiling brutes who 

in this life patiently wait upon man. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Our OxfentaL Trape.—The official statistics of 
trade between the United States and Russia and 
Turkey show that the aggregate of our commerce 
cannot be directly affected to any great degree by 
the closing of the ports of either or both of these 
countries, Indirectly there will, of course, be an 
in¢reased demand for our provisions and bread- 
stuffs; Our eXports to Russian ports on the Black 
Sea last yeat amounted only to $518,252; to ports 
in European Turkey only to $2,499,776; and to 
ports in Asiatic Tutkey to $601,298, and to Turkish 
ports in Africa to $237,297: The import trade with 
the same countries was even less important. The 
United States received from Russian ports on the 
Black Sea goods valued at only $320,842; from 
ports in European Turkey, $29,285; and from 
Asiatic Turkey, $366,543. The aggregate trade 
with the countries above named, and with Austrian 
and all Mediterranean forts, amounted to $15,213,644 
in exports, and $9,985,435 in imports, 

Enp oF A VALUABLE FRANCHISE.—On the first of 
May expired the last important patent which en- 
abled the makers of sewing-machines to keep up 
their exorbitant prices. For years past the large 
corporations have brought up inventors’ patents 
and concentrated their rights, thus enabling them- 
selves to restrict any such general manufacture as 
might interfere with their practical monopoly. The 
grand central patented feature, the needle with an 
eye near its poi.t, was one to which all the makers 
paid royalty, and for self-protection they combined 
to drive dangerous rivals out of the field. The last 
of these patents in which all the varieties of standard 
sewing-machines had a common interest was the 
four-motion feed, and for months past the combined 
corporations have been working for a renewal of 
the patent, but renewal has been denied. Already 
the principal companies have begun to offer their 
machines at twenty-five per cent. discount for cash, 
and ere long all the varieties of sewing-machines 
will be extensively made by other companies than 
those that have had the monopoly, and machines 
that cost only ten dollars each will no Jonger sell 
for sixty. 

Tite Motmons at Bay.—According to the Herald 
there are symptoms of trouble in Utah. It seems 
that the indignant feeling aroused throughout the 
United States by the testimony at John D. Lee’s 
trial relative to the Mountain Meadows massacre 
has led the Latter-Day Saints to apprehend the 
arrest of Brigham Young and other heads of the 
Church who are accused of sanctioning the com- 
mission of that horrible crime. The Saints have 
determined to resist any movement against Brig- 
ham Young by the Federal authority, and to this 
end they are secretly arming and drilling through- 
out the Territory of Utah. Orders have been pri- 
vately issued by the military commanders of the 
famous Nauvoo Legion requiring that dilapidated 
organization to be in readiness for active service 
on the 21st of the present month. Preparations for 
hostilities are particularly active among the south- 
ern settlements, to which boxes of breech-loacing 
rifles, have been shipped from the co-operation 
store in Salt Lake City. Night meetings and drills 
of squads of Mormons are going on in Salt Lake 
City itself, and it is reported that some of these pra- 
ceedings are conducted within an inclosure, in the 
immediate vicinity of Zion House, where Brigham 
Young resides. Brigham Young has boldly asserted 
within the last few days that the Mormons, who 
have been driven so often and so far, will be driven 
no longer. It remains to be seen how far Gencral 
Emery, Governor of Utah, will suffer these seditious 
preparations to go. 

* Mr. Ranpauv’s Views.—In regard to the effect 
of a postponement of the extra session of Congress 
upon Mr. Randall's chances for re-election as 
Speaker, Mr. Randall says: “ It will only make it 
more certain that no combination can make any 
difference in the world. It will be formed against 
the regular Democratic candidate; and it will 
probably diminish the number of Democratic can- 
didates.”” Mr. Randall thinks it will help to con: 
solidate the Democratic Party, and evidently 
believes that his chances will be better for the 
delay. He said it would enable the Republicans to 
become thoroughly organized if tiey were to be 
organized at all, but would destroy all possibility 
of electing a Republican Speaker even if there 
were any at present, which he does not believe. 
Mr. Randall insisted that there must be some po- 
litical object which has induced the Administration 
to postpone the session. One reason which he 
thought governed the Administration was, that the 
President fears to go to the country with his policy, 
and is afraid of his own party. Mr. Randall is not 
sure that Secretary McCrary’s interpretation of the 
law is correct, and he very plainly intimated that 





the Democrats might find it necessary to criticise 











bility of postponing the extra session beyond the 
fiscal year. He said he understands that the Presi- 
dent wrote a letter to General Garfield some time 
ago, in which he requested General Garfield to be 
the Republican candidate for Speaker, and for that 
reason to retire from the Senatorial contest in 
Ohio, and not to run against Stanley Matthews, 
Mr. Randall thought that the postponement would 
very munch weaken Mr. Cox’s strength, which he 
very lightly estimated. 


Forticositng ApPorstMENts.—It appears to be 
probable that quite a ntmber of appointments will 
be made between now and the 4th of June. They 
werd to bé in readiness to submit to the Senate if 
Congress had been ¢onvened on June 4th. The 
President in a recent conversation said he did not 
propose to put one man ott and another in office, 
all things being equal, but he thought that there 
were instances where officers ought to be appointed 
from the community where the offices were located, 
and he instanced Philadelphia, where nearly all 
the office-holders were appojnted from places out- 
side of that city, and the local Federal offices of 
the District of Columbia, which were filled by 
persons from the States, the Postmaster being from 
Michigan and the Comissioners from New York, 
Illinois and Ohio. There will be changes, therefore, 
in these offices, and in others where eight years of 
service have been deemed sufficient for one incum- 
bent. The President also said that he certainly 
intended to adhere to reform in the civil service in 
making all of his appointments; that he did not 
intend to be governed in their selection by any.set 
of politicians or cliques, and that hé should manage 
the Government not in the interest of any party, 
but of the whole country. The President meant to 
indicate very clearly that in Pennsylvania he should 
ignore the Cameron dictation in appointments, and 
no longer take notice of the recommendations of 
Mackey, Kemble and company. 


An Exouisn Tagzory.—A writer in a recent 
number of the London Truth gives expression to 
the following views concerning the probable issues 
of the Russian war: “I hear from an excellent 
source that if the Russian armies cross the, Danube 
they will establish themselves in Bulgaria, and, 
instead of crossing the Balkan range or advancing 
upon Constan‘inop‘e, they will endeavor to effect a 
junction with the Montenegrin forces. Thus the 
Turks will be entirely cut off from Bosnia. In Asia 
a Russian army will co-operate with Persia. Peace 
will then be proposed upon the basis of Bulgaria 
being annexed to Roumania, in consideration of 
which Moldavia will be ceded to Russia. The 
Prince of Montenegro will receive a considerable 
accession of territory, and Bosnia will be offered to 
Austria. In Asia the Persians will obtain a rectifi- 
cation of frontier at the expense of Turkey. Eng- 
land will be informed that, if she chooses to replace 
Turkey as the suzerain of Egypt, the Continental 
powers will make no opposition. This scheme of 
pacification finds considerable favor with German 
statesmen. It is considered that it can hardly be 
expected that if Russia wages an expensive and 
successful war, into which Turkey has rushed in 
defiance of the warnings of Europe, the result will 
not be, as in the case of the Franco-German war, 
an accession of territury. With an autonomous 
state, ruled over by a German prince, covering 
both banks of the Danube, the free navigation of 
this river, which is the principal German interest in 
the East, will be fully secured. 

Pension Rerorms.—Secretary Schurz has in con- 
templation a plan for the entire reorganization of 
the pension service which contemplates the aboli- 
tion of more than one-half the present pension 
offices, the abolition of the districts and a reduction 
in the amount of fees. There is appropriated an- 
nually about $30,000,000 more than the yearly ex- 
penditures of the whole Government before 1846. 
Notwithstanding this enormous increase in the pen- 
sion business, the old system which was established 
before the Government first voted pensions for 
Revolutionary soldiers is maintained. Secretary 
Schurz, it appears, has thought that some new 
method more economical and efficient could be de- 
vised with legislation, and possibly without legisla- 
tion, There are now 63 pension agents drawing 
salaries of from $3,000 to $4,000 each, and receiving 
fees of 25 or 30 cents each time a pension is paid or 
a voucher sent to the pensioner. This fee increases 
the compensation of the pension agents more than 
two-fold. Some of the pension agents received as 
high a3 $18,000 in a year, more than twice as much 
as a Cabinet officer. The 68 pension agents cost 
the Government nearly $500,000 annually. The 
present office furnishes them quarterly with a pen- 
sion-roll made in Washington. The work of the 
agents consists then in sending from the local office 
to the residence of tlhe pensioner a voucher by mail, 
and the pensioner sends it back by mail. Then a 
check is drawn on the Sub-Treasury and sent by 
mail to the pensioner, It has been suggested that 
the entire service could as well be done from Wash- 
ington, but the plan now under contemplation is to 
reduce these 68 agents to 22, consolidate their dis- 
tricts, and reduce the fee system, 


Tue Exrra Session.—There is to be no June 
session of Congress after all. On May 4th, to every- 
body’s surprise, it was announced that the Cabinet 
on the day previous had voted to postpone calling 
the extrasession till the 15th of October. For severa! 
weeks past many prominent members of Congress 
ot both parties and leading business men from all 
parts of the country have been urging the Ad- 
min‘stration to avoid an extra session during the 
Ss if possible. Members of Congress have 
expressed great unwillingness to come to Washing- 
ton during the heated term, and business men have 
been almost unanimons in the opinion that if the 
extra session could be avoided for the present all 
business enterprises would have a better oppor- 
tunity to fecuperate. The Secretary of War, taking 
into account the authority given him by law to 
make contracts, even before appropriations have 
been granted, reported to the Cabinet that while a 
postponement of the extra session to the Lith of 





quired to wait for their pay, that inconveniences 
would probably be less than would be felt by the 
country at large as a result of an early meeting of 
Congress. This report was considered by the 
Cabinet, and a formal vote was taken to postpone 
calling the extra session as ind‘cated. The meeting 
of Congress, therefore, will not take place until 
after the October elections in Indiana and Ohio. 
Leading members of the Administration say that no 
political considerations had weight with the Cabinet 
in determining this postponement. The President 
and his constitutional advisers do not fear any dis- 
cussion of the policy of the Administration, but 
rather prefer to obtain an early expression of the 
sentiments of prominent men upon it, and to have 
an opportunity to meet such arguments as may be 
brought against it. The postponement was wholly 
in the interest of business, and to promote the con- 
venience of members of Congress. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic, 


-T1e New York Gold Exchange was formally 
dissolved. 

PennsyLvanta's new five per cent. loan was 
quickly taken at a premium. 


A Perroteum Excuanoer was formally opened 
in New York City on the 2d. 


Juper J. E. Kina was appointed Collector of 
Internal Revenue at New Orleans. 


A Lance number of employés were discharged 
from the Government Bureau of Engraving. 


Tue Cabinet decided to postpone the calling of 
an extra Session of Congress until October 15th. 


Tue corner-stone of a Rowan Catholic Cathe- 
dral, at Hartford, Conn., was laid on the 29th ult 


New suits were begun against Trenor W. Park 
and others in connection with the Emma Mine claims 


Tue Omnibus Bill, containing amendments to 
the Charter of New York City, was passed in the 
Assembly on the 3d. 


Rev. J. L. Spavipine was consecrated Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Peoria, IIL, in St, Patrick's Cathedral, 
New York City, May Ist. 


Tue Commission to inquire into the manage- 
ment of the New York Custom House beld public 
sessions throughout last weck. 


Dr. Jounx Mituer was found guilty of heresy, 
and suspended from the ministry, by the I’resbytery of 
New Brunswick, at Trenton, N. J. 


Wituriam ALLEN Burien was appointed referee 
of the Amer.can Popular Life Insurance Company. 
whose officers were indicted for perjury. 


Mayor E y sent the Board of Aldermen on the 
3d a second list of appointments to fill department 
vacancies, and all were confirmed but two. 


A portion of the roof of the New York City 
Post Office, on the northeast corner, fell in, owing to 
the breaking of an iron truss, on the Ist., killing three 
men and wounding another 


Gotp varied in price throughout the past week 
in New York as follows: Monday, 196% @ 1067 ; Tues- 
day, 106% @ 106%; ; Wednesday, 106% @ 107 '¢ ; Thurs- 
day, 107‘¢ @ 106% ; Friday, 106% @ 106%; Satur- 
day, 107 @ 1074. 


Foreign. 


Deratts of a convention between Roumania 
and Russia were published. 


A coxDIAL reception was given to the Emperor 
of Germany at Strasbourg. 


An extraordinary session of the Greek Assem} ly 
has been convoked for May 28th. j 


Ten persons lost their lives by a land-slide in 
Genevieve Parish, on the Bastican River, Canada. 


Tue race for the 2,000 guineas stakes at New- 
market, England, on the 2d, was won by ‘‘ Chamant” 


Actine upon orders from London, the British 
fleet at Malta, containing several ironclads, leit for Corfu. 


A PROCLAMATION announcing the strict neutral- 
ity of Great Britain in the Turco-Russian war was made 
public. 

Tuer is a strong disposition on the part of the 
Greck army to desert, cross the frontier, and attack the 
Turks, ‘ 

A mop attacked the City Hall at Quebec, 
Canada, on the 27th ult., and destroyed considerable 
property. 

Ex-Queen Isapexia, of Spain, requested the 
Pope to dissuade her son, King Alfonso, from marrying 
a Protestant princess. 


White Russia is prepared with means to prose- 
cute the war throughout the year, and pay the interest 
on her sinking fund debt, the Turkish Budget shows a 
deficiency of $60,000,000. 


Tue municipality of St. Petersburg voted 
$1,200,000 for the relief of wounded Russians, and tho 
French International Society sent from Paris a convoy 
of nurses and ambulances. 


Aw extraordinary war tax of £480,000 was im- 
posed by the Egyptian Assembly of Notables, and tho 
Khédive telegraphed the Sultan that he would increase 
the Egyptian contingent now in Turkey. 


Tue Russian Telegraphic agency states that the 
Porte has relinquished its intention of expelling all 
Russian subjects from Turkey, but reserves the right of 
expelling suspected persons. 


Tue British Government has resolved to fit out 
for sea, with the utmost expedition, the whole class of 
small turret-ships of which the Jiccate and Glation are 
types. These vesscls, though armor-plated, are of 
comparatively light draft. 


Apvices from South America say that the Arch- 
b'shop of Quito was poisoned on Good Friday, while 
saying Mass, by means of strychnine introduced into 
the wine used in the ceremony. There was great ex- 
citement and indignation over the sacrilege. The per- 
petrators have not been discovered. 


Earuy last week the Herzegovinians resumed 
their war Gpon Tarkey. The Russians occupied Galatz 
and Baila, on the Danube, and Bayazid in Asia Minor. 
A »attle between the Russians and Turks betore Kars was 
opened on the 29th ult. the reports of which were very 
conflicting a8 to details and results. On the Danube a 
Turkish gunboat endeavoring to explore the river was 
fired upon by the Russian batteries below Reni, and 





October would be attended with some incon- 
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RUSSIA.—THE PUPILS OF THE SMOLNA CONVENT, ST, PETERSBURG, ATTENDING THE EASTER FESTIVAL. 


EGYPT,—DESTRUCTION BY FIRE, LN THE RED SEA, OF THE EGYPTIAN STEAMER “‘ LaTir.’’ 
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CONSECRATION or REV. J. L. SPAULDING 
AS BisHop oF PeortA, ILL, 


HE Rev. John Lancaster Spaulding was conse- 
crated as Bishop of Peoria, Iil., at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York City, on Tuesday, May Ist, 
Cardinal McCloskey officiating, assisted by Bishops 
Loughlin of Brookiyn, N.Y.; Corrigan of Newark, 
N. J.; Lynch of Charleston, 8. C.; Rosecranz of 
Columbus, Ohio; Conroy of Albany, N. Y.; 
Dwenger of Fort Wayne, Ind.; Becker of Wil- 
mington, Del.; Foley of Chicago, Ill.; and Gibson 
of Richmond, Va. 

The Cardinal wore, in addition to his red soutane 
and red silk girt surplice, an imperial mantle of red 
silk, ermine-lined, so flowing that two small, white- 
robed pages, yards behind, struggled in vain to 
keep the train clear of the floor. On his breast 
glowed a great pectoral cross of rubies, and on his 
head was the berretta. His hands were in red silk 
gloves, the back embroidered with silver, the right 
glove being slit to show the emerald and diamond 
signet, and his feet were incased in red kid sandals, 
gold embroidered. 

The services were very lengthy and of deep 
interest to the thousands who thronged the Cathe- 
dral. Bishop Rosecranz delivered the address, 
and at its close Father Spaulding prostrated himself 
at the left of the Cardinal, and the book of the 
Gospels, open, was put on his head and shoulders, 
the Cardinal saying, ‘‘Receive thou the Holy 
Ghost.”’ A fillet of linen having been bound about 
the candidate’s brow, the Cardinal anointed his head 
with chrism, saying, ‘‘ May thy head be anointed 
and consecrated in the pontifical order.” The 
Cardinal next anointed the candidate’s hands with 
chrism, and blest the signet—an Oriental amethyst 
—and the crosier.. The newly - anointed Bishop 
offered, as his official tribute, the barrels of wine, 
the bread and the ornamented tapers, and the Car- 
dinal returned to the solemniz1tion of Mass, 

Bishop Spaulding stood at the epistle side of 
the main altar, echoing the Cardinal’s prayers, but 
the oblation of the host was made by the Cardinal, 
At the end of the Mass, as Bishop Spaulding knelt 
before the Cardinal on the platform of the altar, the 
latter put on the Bishop tie mitre, led him to the 
cathedra, his Eminence placing the crosier in the 
Bis\\op’s left hand as he sat, and, turning to the al- 
tar, began the Ze Deum. At its conclusion Bishop 
Spaulding blessed the congregation, not only as he 
stood at the altar, but as he moved up and down 
the centra! aisle, preceded by priests and acolytes. 

Bishop Spaulding was born on the 2d of June, 
1840. He is the youngest member of the American 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. After some home in- 
struction, he was instructed successively in Mount 
St. Mary’s College in Kentucky, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emmetsburg, Md., and the College of St. 
Mary of the West, Cincinnati. Soon after he gradu- 
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NEW YORK CITY.—CONSECRATION OF THE REY. J. L. SPAULDING AS BISHOP OF PEORIA, ILL., AT 
ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, MAY IsrT. 


Louisville. He was made assistant pastor of the 
Cathedral, and held this office until he set to work 
to establish a colored Roman Catholic Church. In 
1872 he came to this city to write a biography of 
his uncle, the principal materials being documents 
in the keeping of Father Hecker of the Paulist 
Fathers. Shortly after the publication of the bio- 


THE NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 
BRIDGE. 
| MAKING THE WIRE FOR THE GREAT CABLES. 


| ee steel wire for the four main cables, and other 
parts of the superstructure of the New York 


ated, his uncle, the late Archbishop Spaulding, of | graphy, he was appointed assistant pastor of St. | and Brooklyn Bridge, is made at Haigh’s wire mills, 


Baltimore, then Bishop of Louisville, sent him to | Micheael’s Church. 
In 1864 he completed | a part of the diocese of Chicago. 


the University of Louvain. 


his theological studies, and was ordained. Having 


traveled extensively in Europe, he returned to | 
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ring contains a very heavy Oriental amethyst, on 
the sides of which are figures of a crosier. 
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NEW YORK.,—MANUFACTURING WIRE FOR THE GREAT (ABLES QF THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE, AT HAIGH’S WIRE MILLS, IMLAY AND WI 


His diocese was until recently | at the junction of Imlay and William Streets, 
The episcopal | Brooklyn, under the superintendence of C. S. Howell. 


The rolled crucible rod steel is now supplied by 
Anderson & Parsevant, of Pittsburgh, Pa. This 
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rod steel, which is rolled oval, is 4 by 5 gauge, or 
7.32 of an inch one way, by 15.64 the other ; is re- 
ceived in the form of coils, weighing from 60 to 70 
pounds, and about 200 yards in length. The-end 
of each coil is heated in a blacksmith’s forge, and 
then pointed, this being the first operation. The 
coils are then carried to the building across the 
street, where they are cleaned from the oxidized 
scale which forms on all metal which has been 
heated and then allowed to cool. Fourteen or fif- 
teen of the coils are placed in each cleaning-vat, 
and are left there for from two to two and a half 
hours in a hot liquid, consisting of water containing 
five per cent. of sulphuric acid. The coils, when 
sufficiently cleaned, are taken out and coated with 
lime, to prevent further acid action. They are then 
thoroughly baked in suitable ovens for some ten 
hours, to thoroughly dry them and remove all 
traces of the acid. 

When these operations are finished, the coils 
are ready to be transformed into wire by being 
drawn out. This drawing consists in pulling the 
wire, by means of suitable apparatus, through 
graduated holes in steel plates, until it is drawn 
down to the required size. On an iron bench are 
placed rotating, cylindrical drums or blocks, as 
the workmen call them. The wire being thrown 
over a reel, the workman inserts the pointed end 
in one of the holes of the drawplate. A cam under 
the drum acts on a pivoted lever arm, to which is 
is chained a pair of heavy nippers or ‘ pullers.” 
When the cam has passed, the workman seizes the 
protruding end of the wire with the “ pullers”; 
the cam then acts, exerting an immense pressure 
on the lever, the wire being drawn some distance 
through the plate. It is again seized by the nip- 
pers, and drawn forward until it can be caught in a 
vise on the drum. The drum is then put into gear, 
and rotates, drawing the wire through the plate. 
The rod steel, which in passing through the plate 
becomes steel wire, is kept well lubricated with 
tallow as it passes through the plate. The plates 
are rectangular blocks of peculiarly hard steel, 
vided with conical openings, the wire passing 
the larger opening, which is about half an inch in 
diameter, out of the smaller one, which is of the 
size necessary for one drawing. In order to draw 
the rod-steel to the proper size of wire for the 
bridge, it is only drawn twice. 

The oval rod is drawn down to wire of No. 7 
gauge, or 3-16ths of an inch diameter, by the 
first plate ; and from the second it appears having 
the diameter required by the specification, namely, 
0.116 inch—which size is known as Birmingham 
No. 8. The wire having passed through the opera- 
tion of drawing, is well soakedwith tallow, and has 
to be put in‘‘ pickle ”’ to remove all the grease be- 
fore it goes through the operation of galvanizing. 
The operation of ‘ pickling ” consists in boiling the 
wire in vats containing a weak solution of potash. 
This takes some two or three hours. After the 


| grease is thoroughly eliminated the wire is tem- 


pered in suitable ovens, and galvanized by the 
depositing of a coating of zinc om its surface, after 
which each strand is thoroughly vested for strength, 
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The four main cables of the bridge, for which, and 
for the wire-rope suspenders of the roadway, this 
wire ia being nanufactured, wilkeach be composed 
of 6,289 wires, divided into nineteen strands of 331 
wires each. ‘this will give cables sixteen inches in 
diameter; these, with the breaking strength of 
3,400 pounds required by the specifications, would 
give a tensile strength of 160,000 pounds per equare 
inch of cross section. 


EDGED TOOLS. 








CHAPTER XX. 


EFORE he had walked twenty yards Caleb 
stopped, and seemed very much inclined to 
retrace his steps. 

“ And so Alick is consoled already,” he thought, 
with a sober smile. “I wonder he has not men- 
tioned the fact in either of his letters to me— 
1 could not have wished him a better little wife! 
And Miss Bell! One would have thought she 
would be pleased to spread the news; unless 
she is even vainer than I suppose, and grudges 
the escape of one victim from her toils, no matter 
how little worth keeping she may consider him. 
She is certainly a strange girl. 1 could have 
sworn that her heart was beating furiously that 
night when I caught her. in my arms—or she 
caught me—and I know she blushed; and yet she 
hadn’t a word to say to me, and has hardly looked 
at me ever since. Not that I care, of course! But 
she is certainly something of a puzzle. It can’t 
be possible that she cares for that spooney cousin, 
surely. And yet there must be some reason for the 
change the past few months have workedin her. She 
was a child when I saw her first—only last July— 
she is a woman now, and with a woman’s trouble 
in her heart, unless I am greatly mistaken. Well, 
it is no business of mine; and I cannot pretend 
to be sorry that she is suffering a little of the 
came pain she has often inflicted on others, Any- 
how poor old Alick is being avenged ; and, as that is 
the case, my mission in Chatton, it seems to me, is 
over. Egad,I don’t think I.should have made 
much of a hand at it, either! It is paltry work, 
after all, this waging war against a girl, Yes— 
the best thing 1 can do is to go back to Man- 
chester and stay there. It is a waste of time run- 
ning backwards and forwards as I have been 
doing. No good can possibly come of it. I wonder 
if it is that lackadaisical cousin ? Wasn't there some 
talk of a fellow from Cambridge last year? ‘That 
sort of a girl is almost safe tochoose the wrong man, 
and cause the old boy no end of trouble. And of 
course he looks to her making a big match one of 
these days. With her beauty she might marry 
ee 

At this moment Caleb came to the bridge, a 
picturesque old structure of rough gray stone, ivy- 
grown and lichen-stained, under the low arch of 
which the shallow brown water chattered noisily 
over rocks and stones before it began to glide 
swiftly away towards the boat house at Heycot ; 
and, leaning on the parapet—a still, dark figure 
against the wintry twilight — Caleb saw Lesley 
Bell. 

She was resting her chin on her hand and star- 
ing dreamily across the fields as if lost in thought. 

“TI thought you were going to take care of 
Mamey,” she said, still leaning her elbows on the 
ivy-grown parapet. ‘It will be quite dark before 
she can get back.” 

“She has her brother; and she sent me to take 
care of you,” 

Lesley laughed bitterly. 

“I fancied for a moment that you had come of 
your own accord,” she said, with quivering _ 

‘T*forgot how thoroughly you have always de- 
spised me, and how unlikely it was that you should 
treat me as you should treat any other girl.” 

Caleb puffed rapidly at his cigar. 

“«* Despised’ is a strong word, Miss Bell,’’ he 
said gravely: * But you are right in supposin 
that I try to behave with peculiar discretion in al 
my dealings with you. I have had my warning, 
you see, and I should be a fool if I neglected it.” 

“I suppose so.” Lesley’s yoice was choked with 
emotion — whether grief or anger or shame, who 
could decide ? ' 

“ You had better take my arm,” urged the young 
man again, The Winter dusk was closing round 
them, and a chill wind was stirring in the trees. 
IIe could see that she was shivering under her 
warm furs. ‘ You have still a long walk before 
you, and it is getting late.” 

“No matter,” she said, turning from him. 
*“ Doctor Swayne would be walking between us 
all the way. lease leave me to myself.” 

“Poor old Alick!” returned Caleb, soberly. 
“Tt is not easy for me, certainly, to forget bis 
sufferings, Miss Bell, even though I have just 
learned that the wound is about to be healed. And,” 
he added, abruptly, “ why have you never told me of 
Swayne’s engagement to Jane Morris ?”’ 

“1 but took it for granted he had told you him- 
self,” suid Lesley, slowly. “ Doctor Swayne was 
never very remarkable for reticence on such 
matters, was he ?”’ ‘ 

“ Oh,” said Caleb, coloring, “ men always tell 
each other their love-stories—in which particular, 
I dare say, they don’t differ much from women,”’ 

“ Have I ever spoken of Doctor Swayne in—in 
that way ?” cried Lesley, indignantly. 

‘“‘] should imagine not,” answered Caleb, with 
cool emphasis. ‘“ The remembrance can hardly be 
an agreeable one to you, Miss Bell.” 

Lesley hung her head. , 

« Hedge th 4 sorry,” es sy gees beara I ac- 
know at I was w on’t think you 
ought to be so hard on inal] Mr. Halliday. ; 

There was a beseeching tremble in her voice— 
her two big blue eyes sought the young man’s 


“ t kn hat: fe. to you,” she 
continued. “ Y. @ Dally you like Ma 


and ; but can't bear me, because 
Toot and’ wal Think tis very 


was once, 
cruel of you.” 
Caleb’s pulses were. stirred with conflicting 
emotions. A*young man’s pleasure in the sweet 
girl's voice and eyes, in the mere fact of her pre- 
sence, and a stronger feeling yet, which he did 
not dare to define, struggled with an uncomfort- 
able conviction that Miss Bell was still acting a 
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little bit for Lis benefit, and with a certain anger 
and repulsion roused by this conviction. 

“Did you never do wrong?’ Lesley went on 
bitterly ; and she turned her face away again, and 
began to pull little tufts of moss from the crannies 
of the old gray bridge. 

“ Very often, of course,” Caleb admitted, curtly, 
determining within himself. that he would be firm 
this time, “but not deliberately; that I can 
honestly declare. It does not give me pleasure, for 
instance, to make another person unhappy.”’ 

Lesley shook her head sadly. 

“Look at me,” she said, trying to steady her 
quivering lips, and she walked a few paces away. 

Caleb aid not follow her. Te saw the golden 
head laid dejectedly against the bridge, as she 
stood looking down into the water; and, though 
her face was hidden, he knew that she was erying, 

Ile pitched his cigar impatiently into the rushes 
below, and took a few paces in an opposite direc- 
tion. Then he sivas. ran his hand in a per- 
plexed ae | through the back of his hair, turned 
and went back to Lesley’s side. 

“ Miss Bell,” he began, gently, * it is you wl.o 
are hard on me now. How can I bear to see you 
ery? Pray don't.” 

Lesley did not speak or stir, except that the 
shoulders of her sealskin jacket heaved. 

“If I have been cold and - and rude to you,” 
continued the young fellow, half reluctantly, “am 
I to blame ? You know very well that it is danger- 
ous for a man to be near you. 
down closer to the golden head and spoke in a 
whisper now—“ look at me—don’t cry—only look 
up and let us be friends,’’ 

Lesley stopped sobbing and appeared to be listen- 
ing; but she did not lift her face from among the 
ivy. 

xi I know very well that I am mad while 1 am 
speaking the words,” said poor old Caleb, still 
urged on by some irresistible influence,“ but — J love 
you !” 

There was a dead pause. Caleb no longer felt 
the chilly wind that was moaning round them, 
nor siw the deepening shadows of the night 
that was at hand; he only knew that he had 
yee the truth at last, and that his fate hung on 
the answer he was waiting for so breathiessly from 
Lesley’s hidden lips. No answer came. 

*] love you,’’ he repeated, passionately, bending 
lower still over the girl’s drooping figure, and just 
touching her hair with a shy and trembling hand. 
“TI love you, Lesley; and now you know the 
meaning of my varying moods and contradictory 
behavior all these happy, miserable, bewildering 
few months past—I love you.” 

The young man appeared to repeat the words 
with an air of utterable relief. There was no need 
any longer now for repression or concealment. 
Wisely or unwisely, he had forgotten the past, 
neglected his friend’s warning, and laid his strong 
heart where so many men had already laid theirs, 
at the feet of the young beauty he had sworn to 
despise. And still Miss Bell was silent. 

“Lesley,” urged her lover, and he put his long- 
ing arms about her and tried to turn her face 
to him, ‘ Lesley, have you nothing to say ?’”’ 

The girl only shrank from him with a smothered 
sound, and hid her eyes again among the ivy- 
leaves. Caleb looked puzzled. 

“ You are not angry with me still,’’ he pleaded, 
“ for my poor little attempts at resistance? If you 
eould only know how much they cost me—oh, 
darling, if you could know! When I sang that 
wretched song to you that day when 1 leit you, 
like the brute I was, sobbing among your pillows 
— when I tried to act indifferent and to flirt with 
that dear little girl who knew my secret/all the while 
without one word from me—couldn’t you see what 
a miserable devil I was— couldn't you, Lesley 2” 

There was a little movement of assent from the 
golden head amongst the ivy. Caleb drew closer 
still, his eager face lit up with passionate delight. 

* Say that you forgive me, then!” he pleaded, in 
his rough, kind, trembling voice. ‘ Lesley, my 
love, put your hands in mine and say that you 
forgive me, and wili be my wife.” 

“ But,” Lesley spoke at last, in shyest accents, 
though she did not lift her head up.even yet— 
“ but—Doctor Swayne *” 

“Curse Doctor Swayne !” said Caleb, solemnly, 
and the words rang with no ugly jar upon the ear. 
** What is he, or any one, or all the world to me ? 
I love you! Tesley, will you be my wife ? I know 
how great my presumption is. I know that I have 
nothing to offer you except my love—you might 
look as high as any princess in the land. I know 
all this, and yet-——” 

* And yet,’ Miss Bell continued, calmly, lifting 
herself up, and displaying a flushed and smiling 
face unstained by a single tear, “ you have the re- 
freshing modesty to expect me to forget it, and to 
muke you a grateful courtesy into the bargain.’’ 

“ Miss Bell !’”” 

“Ah, it is ‘ Miss Bell’ now, as it should be, 
Mr. Halliday! Iam only ‘Lesley’ to my friends 
and equals.” 

‘** Am 1 going mad ?” 

“On the contrary, you are coming to your 
senses—and really it was time. I have listened 
very sgh you will admit, to your somewhat 
lengthy explanation - indeed I felt that an apol- 
ogy was due to me; but now I must be going 
home. When you write your letter of congratu- 
lation to the doctor, pray add a little history of to- 
day’s events. Confess how you despised his 
excellent advice, and allowed yourself to fall in 
love with that heartless creature, Lesley Bell, and 
how you even went so fur as to propose to her, as 
be did, in due form.” 

“J—l——_ Merciful heaven!’ 

“Tell him, too, that he has judged her only too 
well, and that she treated you exactly as she 
treated him, and laughed in your face for your 


She was —a joyously-malicious of 
laughter ringing through the frosty air ; aad Caled 
: P rica bewildered, furious—was alone on the’ 
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CHAPTER XXI1. 4 


HE house at Heycot was shut up, and the 
family had not been down fer more than a 


Lesley '’—he bent | 


Miss Bell was out now, as all Chatton was aware 
—had been presented, and run the gauntlet of her 
first season in London, had spent the Autumn at 
Trouville in a fresh succession of gayeties, and was 
at present, with her father and her aunt and 
cousin, making one of a brilliant gathering at 
Lady Daventry’s splendid old place in the North. 
Meanwhile few changes hal taken place in the 
quiet village where she was so fo.1dly remembered. 

Jane Morris and her mother were gone; Miss 
Morris had been Mrs. Swayne for several months, 
and their successor, a grim old maid in mittens 
and spectacles, had failed to make the school pay, 
so that she had beaten a retreat, and the little red- 
brick house was once more “to let.” Little Mr. 
Paget was still preaching his short sermons, and 
carrying his long coat-tails into the thick of every 
neighboring croquet-ground, and poor merry 
little Mamey had come home, out of a situation, 
and hardly 4d so blithe as she used to do, to 
share her brother’s lodgings uritil she could find 
work again. 

Mr. Halliday’s cottage was empty, save for Mrs. 
Noakes and her snow-white caps. Mrs. Noakes 
had not set eyes on her master since the = of 
his hurried departure “ Christmas was a twelve- 
month”; and, like another, only a more indus- 
trious, Mariana in the Moated Grange, that 
excellent woman watched and waited, scrubbing- 
brush in hand, for the first symptoms of the young 
man’s coming. But week after week and month 
after month went by, and the melancholy burden 
of her song remained unchanged. 

ller opportunities for house-cleaning were there- 
fore unlimited, and she availed herself of them 
with such ardor that there was some danger of 
the furniture being rubbed into premature decay, 
and of the carpets being worn threadbare by con- 
tinual sweeping. 

And still Mr. Talliday remained away from 
Chatton. 

Mamey Paget declared that Chatton gave her 
the horrors under these altered circumstances, and 
that, if it were not for Nat, even the school-room 
in Upper Baker Street would have been preferable, 
because in that eminently respectable situation you 
expected so little that you were not easily dis- 
appointed. 

lt was early Spring weather, and the aspect of 
the curate’s bdninns was certainly depressing. 
The bare, frost-bitten village street, and the un- 
interesting windows of the saddler’s shop over the 
way, and the cheerless sky, almost made the small 
sitting-room appear comfortable by comparison, 
although it was, in truth, an ugly and shabby 
apartment, and made but an unbecoming back- 
ground for Miss Paget’s pretty face. 

In vain she had tried to banish the hideous 
bunch of feather-flowers, the wiry, slippery anti- 
macassars, the staring chromos in their agonizing 
frames, feeling that the barest walls and tables 
would be preferable to such miscalled ornaments, 

Nat lacked his sister’s strength of mind in small 
matters as in large, and, assoon as Mamey left Chat- 
ton after her Christmas visits, Mrs. Bennie, the pro- 
prietress of the china-shop down- stairs, would 
calmly replace the rejected articles during the 
curate’s first absence from the house—an infliction 
to which Nat submitted meekly, rather than enter 
into an argument with his good-hearted but 
peppery landlady. So Mamey found the front 
parlor restored to its pristine ugliness when she 
returned ; and for once she did not seem inclined to 
carry on the ftay. 

Tier own little work-basket with its gray-colored 
wools and scraps of lace, her few books judiciously 
scattered about, and a bright afghan or two of her 
own knitting, which hid the ungainly sofa and 
armchair; went far towards redeeming the general 
bad taste of the room on that bleak February 
afternoon ; and. in the warm light of the fire, even 
the red and yellow roses on the wall lost some of 
their effrontery, and were blent in a ruddy glow, 
against which the governess’s gray dress and black 
braids stood out in agreeable relief. 

But she was not conscious of this faet, which 
might have been productive of a certain amount 
of consolation; and, as her busy darning-needle 
flashed in and out of her work, poor little soap! 
was feeling yery hopeless and blank indeed, for all 
her Mark Tapleyish temperament. 

And not without reason. She was out of a 
situation, her employer having discovered that 
a pretty and piguante governess is an inconvenient 
addition to a family of ss daughters, 
some of whom are already on their promotion ; 
and all her efforts to procure another had resulted 
so far in disappointment. ; 
She had found Nat, on her unexpected return, 
in debt for white neck-cloths and handkerchiefs, 
and those serious lavender gloves in which he was 
wont to handle the conquering mallet; and the 
settlement of the bill, over which the curate was 


vaguely astonished and vaguely oe had 
drained her poor little purse, and decided her on 
turning her black silk dress for the third time, 


instead of replacing that veteran garment, as she 
had thought of doing, out of her last quarter’s 
savings. 
The absence of the family from Heycot, too, for 
the first time in her remembrance, made the general 
aspect of things gloomier still; and the last and 
greatest trouble of all—the secret of the locket— 
was growing more and more hopeless every day, 
until the bare remembrance of it was robbing her 
cheeks of their color and her dark eyes of their 
saucy sparkle. 
“ Ah, if I had only somebody to confide in !” she 
thought mis:rably over her basket of socks, while 
the February dusk was closing in, and little Nat, 
who had beer out ali day among his poor people, 
dozed before the fire. “If I were only not so 
utterly alone in the world !”. 
A great big tear was stealing down Mamey’s 
eheek and dropping on to Nat's well-mended 
sock, when the door opened, and “the girl,” Mrs. 
Bennie’s cheerful and hard-worked handmaiden, 
-brought in the “first floor’s” letters, and laid 
them on the objectionable centre-table, with an 
appropriate remark as to the state of the weather. 
amey started up with an exclamation of relief. 
| Any interruption to such thoughts as hers was 
welcome. 
‘* Letters, Nat !’” she cried in her pleasant voice. 


—————.» 


I tell you what—we'll have some nice hot muffins, 
Jane, for tea! Muffins at tea make up capitally 
for a slight scarcity of chops at dinner ”’— this last 
observation following Jane’s exit in quest of the 
cakes, 

Nat turned round yawning, and inspected his 
letters, while Mamey reached up to light the gas. 

“ One for you, Mamey,’’ he said, detaining it in 
his hand while, in an aggravating fashion, he in. 
er the postmark, ‘From Birmingham, [ 
think.” 

“The answer to my application—a refusal of 
course, like all the rest.” The governess laid it 
down after a glance, ‘I thought so,’’ she added, 
with a faint quiver of the lips. ‘“ Well, Nat, who 
are the others from ?” 

“ One from my tailor - one from poor old Talbot, 
wanting to borrow five pounds.” 

“He could not have applied in a more likely 
quarter for assistance,” said Mamey, smiling 
grimly, “ could he, dear old Nat £” 

‘* And one from Hallo! One from Ialliday !"’ 
Mamey looked up from her work, which she had 
resumed, and, for some reason or other, great 
waves of ruddy color began to flit across her 
dusky, eager face. 

“From Mr. Halliday?’ she asked. ‘ What 
has he got to say? It isa long time since you 
heard of him, isn’t it P”’ 

‘* Let me see,” began Nat, still yawning, “ Here, 
Mamey, you read it, dear—Ilalliday’s hand is so 
crotchety’ And he threw the note across the 
table. The governess tore it open. 

“My dear Paget,” she read, “I am contem- 
plating a run over to Australia, and through India, 
China and Japan, and shall probably leave Eng- 
land in a few weeks. As I am greatly pressed tor 
time, I want you to see Barrett, the agent, about 
letting the cottage, and if you can also make some 
comfortable arrangement on my _ behalf with 
Mother Noakes, I shall be very glad. Perhaps 
Mrs. Powlett can help you in this, if she or any of 
the family have returned to Heycot.—Faithfully 
yours, old boy, “¢. iI.” 

“ What in the world does he mean ?” cried Nat, 
as Mamey laid the letter down musingly. “1 
know nothing about letting cottages.” 

Ilis sister laughed, and her cheeks were burning 
more hotly than ever. 

“ Of course you don’t,” slre returned. “And Mr, 
Ilalliday is perfectly well aware of the fact.’’ 

““Then why on earth should he write to me 
about it ?”’ 

‘“* Because you are the only correspondent he 
has in Chatton, The gist of his note is in the 
last sentence, Nat; and you must supply the in- 
formation he wants. Jt would be a pity to let 
Mr. Halliday go all the way to Australia for want 
of it.” 





* Js this a conundrum, my dear girl ¥’ piped 


at. 

“Tf it be I will find the solution for you one of 
these days, never fear. Ilere, Nat, here is my 
desk, and a beautiful new pen all ready for you. 
Sit down and write.” 

“ But what am I to say ?”’ 

“Ahem!” began Mamey. ‘“* My dear Halli- 
day—I shall of course be glad to do you any 
service ; but your instructions are rather vague, 
and 1 cannot appeal to Mrs. Powlett just now, as 
the family are not expected until next week.’ ’’ 
“*T didn’t know that before,” said Nat, pausing 
to nibble the end of his pen, and looking up in a 
bewildered way at his sister's glowing face. “ Are 
they expected so soon ?” 

“I—TI heard so when I was out this morning. 
Did not I mention it before f” said Mamey, hur- 
riedly. “Go on, dear, please. I mean - sign your 
name, and so on. That is all that need be said.” 
“ But about the cottage ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Halliday can tell you about that 
when you see him !’’ 

“ When he comes back from Australia f”’ 

“ When he comes over to Chatton next week.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 


66 Mone flowers from Ilalliday, eh?” said 
the curate, a week or two later, entering 
his sister’s parlor, all red and tousled from his 
walk through the blustering March afternoon. 
“Upon my word, Mamey, it begins to look 
serious,” 
Nat lifted his face from the great bunch of 
daffodils that adorned his sister’s work-table, and 
indulged in something like a mild wink. 
“ Well, if I know anything of the symptoms— 
and I think I ought,” groaned Nat, sympathetic- 
ally, “ Halliday is smitten, and with somebody 
nearer home than Lesley Bell. And really he is a 
fellow any girl might be proud to marry.” 
Just then Mr. Halliday came sauntering in 
with yet another bunch of flowers, for which 
one albeit living over a china-shop, found 
herself without a vase or mug or jug, and she im- 
plored the young man to stop the supplies until 
further notice. 
“[ thought you liked flowers,” said Caleb, 
sinking down wearily into a chair near her busy 
elbow, 
“So Ido. I like everything that is pretty and 
expensive,’ Mamey answered, with a quick nod 
and blush. ‘“ My tastes are essentially feminine, 
I assure you; so beware what you offer me, Mr. 
Halliday. If it comes under either of those 
two heads, I shall never have the courage to re- 
fuse it.” 
Caleb «watched her sew in silence. The youn 
man was a good deal changed since his first visit 
to Chatton over a year ago. One or two unmis- 
takuble gray hairs streaked the crisp brown locks 
about his temples ; the lines in his face were 
deepened ; he smiled rarely, and with a kind of 
difficulty. . 
The Australian trip, which had been the osten- 
sible motive of this last visit to Chatton, had never 
once been alluded to since his arrival. He had 
fallen into a dreamy, do-nothing kind of life, 
smoking many pipes under the old medlar-trees in 
the garden, and spending many hours at the 
homely lodgings of the curate and his sister, But 
he seemed to derive a certain satisfaction from this 
monotonous existence, and Mamey on her side. was 
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The letter she had thought out so often on her 
miserable sleepless pillow remained unwritten as 
yet, it is true; but she had almost made up her 
mind to write it some day, and she was wont to still 
her conscience with this reflection when she had 
been guilty of a more marked encouragement than 
usual of Caleb’s somewhat absent and languid 
attentions, Hearts were often to be caught at the 
rebound, she knew; and, in the teeth of debt and 
difficulty and soul-wearing delay, it is to be feared 
the little governess felt herself scarcely able to resist 
the temptation of catching poor Cale if she could. 

The marriage would mean so much to her, she 
argued within herself with piteous insistence. 
Here she was, entering on her twenty-fifth year, a 
girl no longer, her good looks fading under the 
pressure of poverty and suspense and loneliness, 
and with no way out of the labyrinth but that. 
Who could blame her if she did what other girls 
with homes and mothers to guard them were 
doing every day, and made the best marriage that 
offered itself ? 

And, if she had other dreams and hopes at one 
time, why, nothing was commoner. than such dis- 
appointments in women’s lives, which were made 
for them by circumstances, and could not be said to 
be under their own control: At any rate, she 
would be no worse than—than her husband, if it 
came to anything. He had had his romance as well, 
and he had not forgotten it either--a woman's eye 
could see that easily enough. 

But was he going to be miserable all his life 
long because of it—to “cry for the moon,” as Nat 
had very justly remarked ? Of course not; Mr. 
Halliday .was too sensible—everybody was too 
sensible nowadays to let sentiment interfere with 
their advancement in life. Who was she that 
she should set up to be an exception to the rule? 
So Miss Paget argued silently for the hundredth 
time as she stitched and stitched with downcast 
black lashes under Caleb’s absent gaze. 

As for the little bit of heather, there could be 
no harm in keeping that; it would be a piece of 
useless cruelty to throw it away or burn it—and, 
for that matter, all the fires that ever were lit 
could not burn the remembrance of the day when 
it was given, and the werds that were spoken 
under the glowing August sky on the headland 
above the bay, where the sound of the waves came 
up from below and—— 

Mamey pressed her hand convulsively to the 
little locket in her bosom, and, with a sobbing 
gasp of pain, leant back wearily in her chair. 

“ You are tired,” said Caleb, abruptly, rousing 
himself from his brown study. ‘ Put on your 
things and come out for a blow. You are stitch- 
ing your life away, you poor little girl—what is 
the good of it all ?” 

Mamey stood up and laid her work aside without 
a word; and if she was longer than usual in put- 
ting on her hat—the ecarlet feather had molted 
at last,and given place to a sedate black-velvet 
bow —Mr. Halliday did not appear to notice it, as 
he moodily paced the little parlor, with his hands 
thrust into his pockets, and his eyes bent on the 
red and green sunflowers which blossomed all over 
the carpets in monstrous profusion. 

Unconsciously he had been following the little 

governess’s train of reflections as he sat by her 
side, and had almost succeeded in persuading him- 
self that, when, through some cause or other, the 
best happiness of all is denied a man, he has a 
perfect right to satisfy himself with the second- 
best. And the second-best good in his case meant 
a marriage with Mamey Paget. 
» He liked and pitied her.. She had been a kind 
little woman to Nat, he knew, and it was a shame 
to see her bright looks and merry nature fading 
slowly but surely away into the gray, monotonous 
twilight of an old maid's life. Why shouldn't he 
ask her to have him? 

There would be no need to profess any romantic 
attachment for her. Mamey was a sensible girl, 
and would understand that men give all that sort 
of thing up with other boyish foolish notions, and 
are content if, in choosing a wife, they are fortu- 
nate enough to find a pleasant companion to pass 
through life at their side, and make the empty 
house into a home for husband and children, 

All this Caleb felt that he was justified in 
expecting from Mamey Paget, and he felt also 
that he could at least offer her as much in return. 
Warmer or deeper or sweeter feelings he had 
not for any woman who would be at all likely to 
value them. All that was over now for him, and 
could not be again. Ie had wasted the first, last 
jaa of his life at the feet of a coquette, who 

ad scorched his throbbing heart with words of 
disdain, and left only dust and ashes in his breast, 

He could not recall the past, nor forget it 
perhaps for many years, but he could do his best 
to live it down; and he would prove, no matter 
what it cost him, to the heartless woman who had 
been his ruin that the world still held some joys 
in store for him, and that he did not always plead 
for love in vain. 

It was this thought that held him in Chatton, 
even after he had found that the Pagets had been 
misinformed, and that Ieycot still remained shut 
up, and which made him first resolve to ask the 
governess to marry him. 

He could have found wives as suitable—more 
suitable—in his own world--women accustomed 
to wealthy surroundings, who sat in their carriages 
and wore their rich dresses and would preside at 
their husband’s table with all the grace and ease 
of habit; but from these he shrank with some 
—, feeling of dislike. 

“ 





n marrying Mamey he would always have a 
link to bind him to the dear, dead past, a face and 
voice to speak of the fair, cruel woman who had 
been her friend, and who would be to hith a never- 
ending a regret as long as he lived; and 
he would see her sometimes, that fair, eruel wo- 
man, and she would at least hear of him, and of his 
marriage and his happiness ; whereas, if he went 
away and chose some pretty girl—the poor fellow 


thought, with a sad little laugh, that he knew one. 


or two who would not say no—he must break for 
ever with the scenes of his greatest joy and misery, 
and know the place no more. . 
“No! If littlke Mamey would be content with 
an honest friend for a husband, and would find her 
happiness in more substantial things than love and 
moonshine, as so many admirable wives and 





mothers did, Caleb saw no reason why they should 
not get on extremely well together. In which 
not very rapturous frame of mind the little gover- 
ness found her broad-shouldered, melancholy-eyed 
suitor, when she returned to the parlor, equipped 
for their walk, and having tied a vail over her face 
thick enough to hide it effectually from so unob- 
servant a gaze as his. 3 
“Ready ?” said Caleb with a start and a sigh. 
And Nat, being busy in his little den at the head 
of the stairs with his sermon for the following 
Sunday, Mr. Halliday and Miss Paget went out 
together, and turned, as if by mutual consent, to- 
wards the river—the river that ran by Heycot. 


(To be continued.) 








ADMIRAL HOBART PASIA 


INSPECTING THE RussIAN WORKS ON THE 
DANUBE. 

REFERENCE to the excellent map which we 

published in our Supplement last week shows 
that the Danube, after keeping an easterly course 
from the Austrian border until some distance past 
Rustchuk, suddenly turns due northward to Galatz, 
whence it is again diverted to the east to empty 
through several mouths into the Black Sea. The 
result of this diversity of direction was at one time 
rather embarrassing to the Turkish forces stationed 
north of the Balkans, inasmuch as the Russians 
having established themselves in force at Galatz 
prior to the actual declaration of war, commanded 
the Danube above and below that place, and pretty 
effectually closed the outlets of the river against 
the Turks in their own territory. Admiral Hobart 
Pasha, the Turkish naval Commander-in-Chief, re- 
paired promptly to Rustchuk and inspected the 
strength of the Russian works on the river banks. 
We learn from a Pera telegram that he finally suc- 
ceeded in running the Galatz blockade in his special 
steamer, the Rethymo. ‘This incident, which oc- 
curred some time subsequent to the one shown in our 
picture, was of thrilling interest. On April 29th the 
Admiral left Rustchuk at night. On arriving at 
Galatz, which was guarded by torpedoes and heavy 
batteries commanding the river, the lights on the 
steamer had been extinguished, but a rocket from 
the Roumanian shore showed that Hobart Pasha’s 
approach was discovered, and apprised the Musco- 
vite gunners. On his coming abreast of the bat- 
teries, the heavy guns began to fire, but the Rethymo 
was run so close in shore that the gunners were un- 
able to depress their pieces fast enough to get good 
aim. The Admiral only fired one shot, and the 
Rethymo passed to the Black Sea safely.”’ 








THE WAR IN THE ORIENT. 
RUSSIAN AND TURKISH CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


JE present in this issue a number of pictures 
illustrating the character of the population 
inside the lines of the two great military powers 
which are facing each other with deadly intent 
along the lower Danube. They, for the most part, 
tell their own story. The patrol traversing the 
streets of Constantinople is an incident of war times 
which the residents of many cities in this country 
were familiar with thirteen or fourteen years ago. 
Similarly the ‘‘ call to arms” will strike a familiar 
note in the memory. The ‘‘street scene’’ is one 
frequently met with in the thoroughfares of Con- 
stantinople, particularly in the holiday seasons. 
Numbers of strolling Bulgarian gypsies, leading 
performing bears, wander about the streets, filling 
the air with discordant sounds. Respecting the 
sketch of Turkish women selling drygoods in the 
streets, we may mention that the gentle venders, 
as a rule, are not in their fir-t youth, and are 
frequently negresses. Their wares are usually 
handkerchiefs, which are very often handsomely 
embroidered, though the Oriental fancy for brilliant 
colors is often too gaudily displayed to please the 
ta-te. 
RussiaAN PEASANTS. 


The reverse of these sketches is fuund in the 
counterparts. presented on the Russian side of the 
icture. It is naturally to be expected that in a 
and so backward in modern civilization as Russia 
the social life of the people should present to the 
stranger points of novelty and quaintness even 
beyond what is met with in an unfamiliar land. 
It cannot be said that the lower classes of Russia 
are an unhappy people. The peasantry are in- 
dustrious and ingenious, and are always ready to 
work for a small consideration. And the Russian 
peasant can turn his hand to many things. One 
day he will be at the plow, the next he is weaving 
cloth or cotton ; on the morrow he will help to build 
a house, and the following day he will be ready to 
mount the box and drive four horses with admirable 
dexterity if some great man should need an extra 
coachman. He is generally well fed and well 
dressed, his costume consisting of a red shirt, 
fastened round the waist with a leather belt, a pair 
of loose trowsers tucked into his boots, reaching half- 
way up the legs, the whole being covered in 
Winter with a warm overcoat of sheepskin, worn 
with the wool inside. His hair he wears parted at 
the top and down the middle, and cut evenly all 
round the neck, to which it descends, though he 
generally ties a band round it to prevent it falling 
into his eyes when he is at work. A special class 
of hard bargainers are the wandering beggars in 
Eastern and Southern Russia. These usually malo- 
dorous gentlemen are great dealers in dressing- 
gowns, which they are constantly pressing the 
traveler to buy, asking eight or ten times as much 
as the articles are worth, to begin with. They are 
generally seen going about with one of their dress- 
ing-gowns on asa specimen, and with these and their 
round skull-caps, ribbed with red and yellow, they 
look not unpicturezque. 


Tuer COSsSACKs. 


The Cossacks, or irregular troops, form a very im- 
portant portion ef the Russian army. ‘Little men 
and little horses,” although of minor value in a 
general charge, they are admirabie as light cavalry 
and scouts; carrying little or no baggage, -and 
foraging entirely for themselves, they form an in- 
valuable advance guard, make splendid skirmishers 
and harrass an opposing army with incredible skill. 
They mostly provide their own equipment fcr war, 
and possess certain privileges which they hold by 
tenure of military service. They are not subject 
to usual military regulations, having even a differ- 
ent system of outpost duty, but fight in their own 
wild way, as their ancestors did, being greatly 
aided by the superior breed and intelligence of 
their horses. These mere ponies will gallop for miles 
over the roughest country with unerring sagacity, 








and with their noses to the ground like a pack of 
hounds, while at the word of command they will 
stop suddenly, and remain immovable until ordered 
to proceed. 

RussiAN SOLDIERS. 


One of our sketches depicts a regiment of Rus- 
sian soldiers at the Moscow railway station on their 
way to the seat of war. They have met with en- 
thusiastic aw throughout their route, and are 
now refreshing themselves with the inevitable tea 
and cakes, unlimited supplies of which have been 
wz provided. The defenders of ‘‘ Holy 

ussia ’’ are scarcely more inviting in their appear- 
ance than their Ottoman opponents. Their gar- 
ments are uncouth and dirty, but they are muscular 
and capable of great endurance. The cold Win- 
ters, however, which prevail in the elevated region 
on the Turkish borders tax their endurance to the 
utmost, and the past few months have told heavily 
on both officers and men of the corps stationed in 
and about Kischineff. It my be readily conjectured 
how gladly these persons hailed the advent of Spring, 
even with the accompaniment it brought of war, 
privation and possible death. , 





OESTBERG’S FIRE-DEFYING DRESS. 


((MHIS is aninvention of John W. Oestberg, of Stock- 

holm, Sweden. The dress consists of a cap or 
helmet, the frame of which is made of thin steel 
spring, and is covered by several layers, viz., an 
inside leather layer, then padding, then a layer of 
india-rubber or other suitable water and air-tight 
material, and, lastly, an outer covering of plush 
velvet, mole=kin or similar material. The frame of 
the helmet has in front a round hollow metal disk, 
which fits air-tight, and has, say, four holes, moved 
by means of knobs or handles, and has say ten holes, 
of which three are set with one or more glasses ; 
three others are closed by stoppers of some fire- 
proof or heat non-conducting material ; the remain- 
ing four, one of which is central, are left open. The 
lower part of the helmet consists of a metal ring, 
from which long springs project down over the 
chest and back. 

The lower part of the dress is a complete suit, 
arms, legs, feet and body all in one ; it is made of 
india-rubber er other air and water-tight material, 
covered outside with plush velvet or moleskin, 
the foot soles being strengthened by cork, thick 
felt and wire gauze. Placed between the outer suit 
above described and an inner suit of india-rabber is 
an india-rubber bag shown at d, which is filled with 
air by an air-pump through the opening }, and is 
provided with elastic bands which are stretched 
when the bag is filled with air, and forces the air out 
when the valves are opened to supply the wearer 
with air for breathing ; the spent air being forced 
out at the opening in front of the helmet, protecting 
the eyes from the heat and smoke. 

Before entering the fire, the dress is thoroughly 
saturated with water by a force-pump. If the per- 
son wearing the dress is to remain in a fire for a long 
time, say twenty minutes or more, water-hose is 
connected at @ to the outer dress to keep it 
saturated with. water, and to the air-bag, d, is at- 
tached an air-hose connecting with an air-pump, 
by that means furnishing a continuous supply of air 
and water, enabling the wearer to enter a burning 
building, pass through the hottest flames, and save 
life and property without any inconvenience. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Italian African Expedition, 


On March 20th the Khedive of Egypt gave an audience 
to Captains Martini and Cecchi, of the expeditionary corps 
sent by the Italian Government to Africa. The recep- 
tion took place in the Palace of Abdive ino Alexandria. 
The Viceroy treated his guests with distinguished 
courtesy, and tendered to them every facility at his com- 
mand for prosecuting their arduous enterprise. Captain 
Martini thanked him in the name of the Government 
which he represented, and presented His Highness with 
an honorary diploma which had been awarded the latter 
by the Geographical Society of Rome. 


Rice for the Famishing People of India. 


Some wecks ago the London Times described the 
wretched condition of the famine-stricken natives round 
Madras, stating that thousands of men, women and 
children had walked for many miles into the city in 
order to try and pick up any stray grains of rice which 
might have fallen from an inadvertent hole in a sack. 
They were crowding round the sacks, and, while making 
no attempt at depredation, were eagerly gleaning any 
grains on the pier or the beach, and occasionally fur- 
tively attempting to enlarge any defect which might be 
detected in a sack. The bags, which lay on the beach 
in piles of some thirteen to twenty feet high, were, 
fortunately for them, not too strongly sewn together, 
so that, by a careful search, and by sifting the sand 
with a coarse sieve, the wretched creatures obtained 
some little return for all their labor, A view of the 
beach at Madras is given in this issue. The view is 
taken from the pier, and shows the piles of rice-bags 
imported for the relief of the famine-stricken people. 
The grain has been imported so rapidly that it has 
been quite impossible to get it removed up country as 
quickly as it is wanted. By last accounts there were 
said to be nearly 150.000 tons of rice lying in Madras, 
most of it on the beach. 


The British Torpedo-ship “ Lightning.” 


This new vessel, although only 84 feet in length, by 
10 feet 10 inches beam, is the fastest vessel in Her 
Majeety’s navy, the mean speed attained by her being 
considerably over nineteen knots per hour. It is pro- 
poged to arm the Lightning with the Whitehead tor- 
pedo. This explosive instrument can be made to go at 
the rate of twenty knots for 1,000 yards, and at any 
depth that is wished from 1 to 30 feet. It can be 
set to explode cither on striking an object or at any 
particular distance under 1,000 yards. It can also be 
set.so that if it misses the object aimed at, it would go 
to the bottom and explode on half-cock, or come to the 
top on half-cock, so as to be recovered, as it has buoy- 
ancy enough just to float on the surface of the water 
when not in motion. It is calculated to make a hole 
on bursting of 70 feet area, and there seems to be no 
doubt that if one of them hits a ship of any sort or 
description at present on the water she must at once go 
to the bottom. Tle torpedo.vessel need pot be nearer 
than 1,000 yards, and, supposing that the first three 
shots did not take effect, she could still deliver more, 
as the vesstl fired against would be positively unaware of 
the attack until she was biown up. 


The Japanese Rebellion, 


The inhabitants of the Japanese province of Satsuma 
have been in rebellion against the Imperial Government 
since early in February, and the latter has been occupied 
in sending against them a large military force. A corre- 
spondent, writing February 27th, says: ‘‘ These troops 
look splendidly, they are armed with short Sniders, well 





clothed, and well fed; each soldier has an extra pair of 
shoes attached to his knapsack, and a red, biuo, green, 
or purple blanket. During the last fortnight Yokohama 
has been enlivened by their presence. They came down 
from Yeddo in the train, and are here embarked on 
board the steamers. Yesterday 2,000 men went south, 
and 300 policemen, fine-looking fellows, armed with 
quarter-staves, which they will exchange for rifles and 
revolvers when they arrive at their destination.”’ 


The Pupils of the Smolna Convent at- 
tending the Easter Festival in St. 
Petersburg. 

The Empress Catharine of Russia founded at St 
Petersburg the Convent of Smolna for the education of 
girls of noble birth. Its occupants are the daughters of 
noble Russian families (including at present the two 
Princesses of Montenegro) and of military officers and high 
civil officials. They reside in an clegant chateau on the 
Neva, where they have for their exclusive use spacious 
parks, fine promenades, a cathedral, a hospital, a farm, 
and attendants of every grade. The reigning Empress is 
the Protectress of the Convent. At the Easter Carnival 
the chief point of attraction tothe citizens of St. Peters- 
burg is the immense Place of Mars, whero shows and 
amusements of all kinds are kept in full play. Among 
the crowds who visit this spot on such occasions are the 
young girls of the Smolna Convent, who thus enjoy one 
of the very few days of recreation allowed them during 
the year. They attend in close carriages, the proces 
sion being preceded by mounted lancers, wearing red 
manties. The carriages, as well as the borses’ harness, 
are emblazoned with the Imperial crown, and the whole 
cortége is invested with severe dignity, which is visible 
even in the cold gravity with which the young ladies, 
while gazing upon the brilliant scene, seem to be ever 
mindful of the fact that they are the adopted daughters 
of the mighty Sovereign of Russia. 


Burning of an Egyptian War-ship. 


A short time since we published a picture of the two 
vesseis-ol-war belonging to the Khédive of Egypt, 
which had been equipped for the Red Sea service, to 
co-operate with the land forces under command of 
Colonel Gordon, for the suppression of tho slave trade in 
Soudan, and mentioned a rumor that one of those vessels 
had been destroyed by fire in the Red Sea, This 
Egyptian man-ol-war, the Latif, a screw steamer, was 
burnt at sea, sixty miles from Suez, on the evening of 
March 10th. The vessel was on her return journey to 
Suez, with three hundred soldiers coming back from 
Abyssinia, a few passengers, and a crew of one hundred 
and sixty. The chimney was allowed to become over- 
heated, and the woodwork about it caught fire. No 
effort was made to save the ship; the soldiers and crew 
broke through all discipline and seized the boats. It was, 
fortunately, a fine evening, with a calm sca; but the 
boats were so overcrowded that great loss of life would 
have ensued if the British ship Agra bad not fortunately 
come up to their assistance, A second English steamer 
followed shortly, and all in the boats were taken on 
board the two vessels. The Latif was left to her fate, 
and the people were taken on to Suez. Thirty, however, 
were found to be missing, and it is supposed that they 
were drowned in the confusion and crowding caused by 
the cowardice and want of discipline on board the Latif. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—TueEnre were fourteen floggings in the British 
navy during the year 1875. In 1874 there were but 
seven, 

—TueEre are 1,700 newspapers published in 
the United Kingdom, and there is an average of about 
fifty cases for libels during the year, or one a week. 


—TueEnre were 30,000 paid admissions on the 
last day of the O’ Leary- Weston walking match in London 
—10,000 at 3s. 6d., and 20,000 at 1s. each. This shows 
4 total in one day of $13,200. 


—In order to prevent the introduction of Italian 
children into England, it has been suggested to Victor 
Emmapuel’s Government that their egress could be 
stopped by refusing to grant them passports, 


—A norirication from the Japanese Govern- 
ment, relating to mixed marriages, says: ‘“* Any woman 
of foreign extraction who shall marry a Japanese shall 
be looked upon as a naturalized Japanese, and be sub- 
ject to the laws of the Empire. 


—Tureeg tradesmen were recently fined in a 
London Police Court from $4.60 to $9.20, with costs, 
for selling tinned green peas largely mixed with copper. 
The peas were all of French brand, and the cans con- 
tained each nearly two grains of sulphate of copper. 


—Aw old mill site in Nevada was recently pur- 
chased for $1,000, and the seller considered he had 
the best of the bargain. Since then the purchaser has 
taken out about $10,000 worth of gold and silver, and 
the place was being worked at last accounts. 


—Tue year 1553 is said to have seen the first 
coach which made its appearance on British soil, though 
some authorities make the claim for 1580. In 1601 an 
Act was passed to prevent the effeminacy of men riding 
in coaches, 

—From statistics which have just been pub- 
lished, it appears that the number of vehicles employed 
in the t t of p g in Paris is 76,000. In 
1658 there were but 310 carriages in the capital of 
France, while under Francis II. there were but two. 





—A pispatcn from Alexandria says: “ A man 
who claims to own the ground upon which Cicopatra's 
Needle, recently presented to the United Kingdom by 
the Khédive, lies, has fenced it round, and demands 
several thousands of pounds compensation before he 
allows the monument to be removed.” 


—Tue civil service estimates of England for 
the years 1877-8 exceeds $105,000,000, Of this huge 
sum education takes $16,500,000 ; grants in aid of 
local taxation take nearly $22,400,000; the cost of 
Government is $27,450,000, and the rest is taken up by 
the revenue departments, together with the packet and 
telegraph services. ; 

—TueE first climbing feat of the season has been 
performed by a party of Lyons tourists, members of the 
French Alpine Club, under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances, and when the mountain was covered with 
nearly seven feet of snow. They ascended Pierre sur- 
Haute, notwithstanding the remonstrauces of the inhabit- 


‘ants of the villages around. 


—A rims of car-builders in Albany have just 
finished a palace-car for a wealthy lady of that city. 
When the gauge of all the roads of the country has 
been made uniform, it will be as much a part of the 
property of well-to-do people to have a car of their own 
as it is now to have a coach and horses. Then a rich 
man can have his car attached to any train, and go 
whithersoever he likes. 


—Iw Russia, when a newly enriched merchant 
is bent on organizing a really brilliant entertainment, 
he spends thousands of roubles on the supper, the 
music and the decorations, and then, to give an air of 
true distinction to his féte, bargains for the attendance 
of a retired general, who understands it to be part of 
his bargain that he shall appear in full uniform, with all 





his crosses and decorations 
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Scutari, Kadikeui. Sea of Marmora. Old Seraglio and Mosque of Hippodrome and Mosque of Stamboul, the Mosque of 
Bublime Porte. Saint Sophia. Sultan Achmet. Turkish Quarter. Suleiman. 

















Seraglio Point. Galata, the Frank The ‘‘New” Bridge between Mosque Yeni Djami. 
Business Quarter, Galata and Stamboul. Golden Horn. 


: HARBOR @ HORN, FROM THE SUBURB OF PERA.—Sgs Pace 191. 
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MAY-DAY: , 


F I were asked the season, 
I could not tell to-day; 
Should say it still was Winter= 
The calendar says May. 


If this, indeed, be May-day, 
I must be growing old; 

For nothing I was used to 
Do I to-day behold. 


On May-day in New England, 
In that old town of ours, 

We roze before the daybreak, 
And went and gathered flowers. 


If there are woods in Hingham 
I have forgot; I know 

That there were woods in Seekonk 
Some forty years azo. 


And thither went the children, 
For there the wild-flowers grew; 
They plucked them up by handfuls, 
With Ongers wet with dew. 


And then, in pretty baskets, 
With lite sprigs of green, 

They placed them, and stole homeward 
And hoped they were not scen. 


Along the roads and by-ways 
The merry creatures crept, 

Aud round their sweethearts’ houses, 
While still their sweethearts slept, 


The baskets on their windows 
They hung, and stole away; 

Aud no one knew who did it, 
Or, knowing, would not say, 

It spoiled her simple pleasure 
If any maiden knew 


Who sent her her May basket— 
She had to guess out who. 


Ali! those indeed were May-days 
But éhis— this dreary day — 
The calendar’s mistaken, 
Tis not the first of May! 


Why, if it were, my lady, 
I would have gone in time, 
And made you your May basket, 
If only one of rhyme! 


But I haven’t donc it, darling: 
The words that I have sung 
Are faded recollections 
Of May when I was young. 
R. H. Sropparp. 








BEAUTIFUL AS AN ARCHANGEL. 


RY 


BurKE O’FARRELL. 





CWUAPTER XXIII,—(CONTINUED). 


4 'T the entrance of the village who should appear, 

\ riding leisurely along on a vicious-looking 
4 nutmeg-gray, but Captain O’Reilley, making 
the best of his way home to lunch. The chestnuts 
nearly did him the compliment to run over him, 
as they dashed sharply round the corners of the 
street. 

* Ifalloo, Fiennes! Is that you, me boy ?” cried 
old Barney, cheerily. “Is it the devil you’ve got 
behind you, or are you making haste to catch last 
week ? Shure, it’s taking it_out of the chestnuts 
finely ye are?” , 

‘Or, rather, they are taking it out of me,” 
laughed ‘Mr. Fiennes, trying to pull up. “ My 
wrists nre nearly out of joint already.”’ 

“Ah! they look like going, they do,” said 
Barney, easting his eyes over them approvingly, 
“Gad! sir, I never saw a prettier team tn my life, 
or one so neatly matched ; black points all of them, 
and not a white hair between the four. But where 
are you off to ?” 

** Ifome,’’ answered Michael Fiennes. “ But I 
have not asked after the ladies yet.’’ 

“Oh! they are all right, oats mad about this 
{nfirmary Ball. I hear nothing but discussions on 
millinery from morning till night, and the break- 
fast-room is turned into a draper’s shop with their 
infernal rattle-traps, tarletan, gauze, and the deuce 
knows what; the very names of the things drive 
me mad, buzzed in my ears all day. But you are 
in Henrietta’s black books, I can tell you. Devil- 
ish handsome girl is Henriettn, only she’s got a 
temper of her own. I should think you had better 
come back to lunch with me, and square u 
accounts with her; kiss and be friends, and a 
that sort of thing. You and I know all about it, 
don’t we,Fienncs ? Women and horseflesh—women 
and horseflesh—devilish uncertain cattle! But 
there's always a way to come round ’em, if you can 
only find it out, and between you and me and the 
wall, Miss Henrietta is uncommon sweet on you.” 
And Barney fell to winking and nodding as was 
his wont, his wicked, green eyes expressing unut- 
terable things. ‘ By-the-by, too,” said Captain 
O’Reilley, cutting short a very stiff and icy re- 
joinder from Mr, Fiennes—-‘‘ by-the-by, I’ve picked 
up a new hunter—a regular clipper—from the 
flying countries; got him in payment of a little 
gambling debt from a friend of mine coing abroad 
who was short of the needful, and didn't want to 
leave him to the mercies of his creditors. You 
really must come and see him. Now I won't take 
No, you must come; so make up your mind at 
once, my dear fellow.” 

Mr. Fiennes saw that he was fairly booked for 
it, and knew that there was no chance of escape 
from Barney's most pressing and officious hospi- 
tality, except by downright rudeness, which he could 
not bring himself to perpetrate ; besides, he felt that 
he really owed a debt of to Mrs. O’Reil- 
ley. So, after a few moments’ hesitation, he turned 
the heads of the chestnuts, and drove back with 
= captain a a drape of peer Hall, 
where, it is needless to say, he speedily made peace 
(at least to outward appuniadie) with the ladies, 
though the dashing Henrietta met him with her 
blackest looks, and an ominous expression in her 
evil, dark eyes that gave Mr. Fiennes a momen- 
tary glimpse behind the scenes, aud made him 
shudder at the remembrance of the pitfall which he 
had so narrowly escaped walking into in the dark. 

Unhappily, our hero was congratulating himself 
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a little to soon. Miss Skinner was, as we have 
temarked before, an awkward customer to deal 
with when balked of her hopes; she had been 
laying des weer | for high stakes, and was not 
ikely to relinquish het game without taking a 
terrible tevenge. Mr. Fierines was destined to feel 
her claws most severely, and that at no distant 
period of time. ‘ 
But at present the cloven hoof having shown itself 
for a moment, speedily disappeared again beneath 
Henrietta’s befloun silk dress, and the little 
party sat down to lunch onee more in the cheerful 
rawing-room overlooking the rookery, while Bar- 
ney did his best, by passing around the sherry and 
cracking endless jokes, to dispel the air of con- 
straint which seemed to prevail amongst them. 
But all his Hibernian liveliness was exercised in 
Mr. Fiennes was as courteous as ever, nay, 
more courteous and kindly, if possible, because he 
felt in his own heart that things were changed ; 
he paid more attention than usual to his hostess, 
and strove hard to be pleasant to Miss Skinner, 
though in spite of his utmost endeavors he could 
not help being palpably stiff and ceremonious. 
“If I ever marry you, sir, won't I pay you out 
for this!’ thought Henrietta, setting her teeth 
hard. “And if I don’t,” here the sullen glare 
came into her eyes again—‘ so much the worse fcr 
you.”) Mrs. O’Rei.ley was the least ill at ease, 
but even her manner was constrained, and every 
one felt that an insidious and indescribable shadow 
had risen up between those who but a short time 
before had been on friendly terms, even though the 
motives on one side had been mercenary and in- 
terested, and the sacred salt of hospitality had been 
made the cover for traitorous scheming, 

As for Miss Skinner herself, never had she 
appeared to such bad advantage as to-day ; she had 
not been prepared for a visit from Mr. Fiennes, 
or, indeed, from any one, and was less carefully 
‘‘ got-up” as to the eyes and to the complexion, 
and less studiously well-dressed than usual, owing 
to a busy morning spent with her sister in looking 
over her stock of finery, and selecting a dress for 
the coming ball, for her funds being very low at 
present and her credit a thing non-existent, she 
was reduced to the necessity of going in something 
she had by her. She felt that she looked her worst, 
too, and that added to her ill temper, though it did 
not prevent her from acting out all her.well studied 
graces and fascinations of her extensive répertoire 
and talking as fast as usual, though in rather a 
forced strain, it must be confessed, and with more 
bitterness and less brilliancy than on other occa- 
sions. 





CHAPTER XXI1V.—“‘GRIEF WAITS CN JOY, JOY 
FOLLOWS GRIEF.” 


TS day had turned out so fine, that after lunch 

Mrs. Craven proposed a drive into Knewstub, 
where she had a few trifling commissions to do; 
so the carriage was ordered forthwith. 

The duchess, who had remained to lunch, made 
one of the party, and her French tongue went 
nineteen to the dozen, as usual, as they drove 
rapidly along the good, straight turnpike road past 
the endless miles of gray, lichen-grown palings 
that bounded Fiennes park on the right. 

‘“ This so charming and fresh breeze will improve 
your already ravissante complexion, Diana, and 
give those so fair cheeks a tinge of the rose for 
this evening,” she said. ‘I always make the 
habit to go for what you English call a constitu- 
tional before to go to ball ordinner. Mais voila ! 
ma chére, look at the park of our so noble 
host of to-night. It always appears to me that 
you can never come to the end of those grand, 
grand covers of oak; to the north, to the south, to 
the east, to the west, they rise ever before the eye 
from the interminable distance. Ah, what happi- 
ness to be the owner such a place !’’ 

Lady Diana was still dreaming of her dark-eyed 
loyer, that handsome commoner, so lengthily hon- 
ored by Burke, against whose chance with the 
capricious beauty the whole of Debrett might 
have pitted itself in vain, when the old church 
spire, the ugly red work-house and the new brewery 
chimneys of Knewstub appeared lying below them, 
and the next moment the barouche was driving 
rapidly through the squalid, narrow streets, dedi- 
cated to cold pudding and herring-shops, small 
butchers and smaller millinery establishments, that 
formed the entrance to the town. Knewstub was 
in its normal state of coma; a vagrant black pi 
was wandering leisurely up the High Street, bs 
a few hens scratched contentedly in the gutter, 
in company with a ragged, but smart, group of 
children, shoe-and-stockingless, but with necklaces 
and crownless hats adorned with dilapidated 
feathers, who were occupied in fishing up muddy 
treasures from a drain, A knot of idle men saniel, 
as usual, round the gateway of the Saracen’s 
Head, where a farmer, on a hairy-legged colt, stood 
bandying jokes with the middle-aged hostess 
through the bar-window; and a little further on 
the corn-chandler’s young man, in his white apron, 
stood idly at his shop-door, exchanging drowsy 
amenities with his neighbor, the linen draper’s 


place could scarcely have been found in the whole 
of England. 

Mrs, Craven's shopping was soon done; the 
splendidly powdered John Thomas fetched a box 
of books from the little stationer’s shop, where his 
magnificent calves could scarcely find space to 
accommodate themselves, and where the young 

son behind the counter called him “sir,’’ 

hen the marchioness matched some pink silk at 
a “faney repository ” about as large as a moderate- 
sized doll’s house, and finally the carriage drew 
up before the brilliant new milliner’s shop, which 
had just been opened by an enterprising London 
tradesman, to the confusion of all the “ old estab- 
lished houses ’’ in Knewstub. 

Mrs. Craven was coldly issuing her commands 
to the gorgeous young lady in ringlets and a 
much-bugled black silk, who stood obsequiously 
at the carriage-door, when the cheery ring of 
horses’ hoofs broke the monotonous quiet that 
seemed to reign in the dreary little country town, 
and a party of ladies and gentleman on horseback 
appeared riding leisurely down the empty street, 
causing all the sleepy inhabitants to run out to 
their ing curiosity. The afternoon 





oors in ga 
sun shone brightly on the satin coats of the 


assistant, Altogether a more sleepy, dead-alive- 


remarkably showy horses, the conspicuous gray 
Derby vails and floating hair of the ladies streamed 
back in the wind, and their gayly ringing voices, 


sby no means subdued, were perfectly audible even 


at the end of the street. 

In one moment all the blood in her ladyship’s 
veins was tingling with passion. Her heart had 
given one wild bound at first, and then it stood 
still for a moment; but the next it was beating 
with suffocation, as an exclamation broke from the 
pretty lips of Mudame la Duchesse. 

“Now, really, it is too much! Why, that is 
Monsieur de Fiennes — Monsieur de Fiennes again 
with that affreuse femme, Mademoiselle Mauvaiston, 
whom he promised me he cared nothing for, and 
would renounce for the future! Look, Diana!” 

“T see,” returned her ladyship, with cold and 
haughty self-possession. “Are you not proud of 
your hero when you see him in such good com- 
pany, duchess ?’’ and the Austrian lip was pro- 
truded with ineffable disdain. Pride, that grand, 
imperious, overwhelming Pride, which was the 
most notorious character of her nature, had come 
to her ladyship’s aid, and enabled her to conceal 
most effectually the burning anguish of jealousy 
which was consuming her. 

On they rode, Miss Skinner and Mr, Fiennes 
in front together, Henrietta looking more bold 
and coarsely handsome than usual, in her dark- 
gray, elaborately braided and tightly fitting habit, 
with her shoulders padded, and her waist com- 
pressed till her figure resembled a three-cornered 
tart (as somebody, I forget who, says). An almost 
fiendish feeling of triumphant joy took possession 
of her when she caught sight of her high-bred 
rival (we apologize most ‘sincerely to Lady Diana 
for the expression), and she redoubled her con- 
versational efforts, laughing and talking more 
loudly than ever as she stared boldly at the 
carriage and its occupants with her black eyes; 
for envy, hatred and malice were running riot in 
Miss Skinner's heart, and playing the deuce with 
her prospects, Under their influence she had 
thrown aside the mask from her interesting coun- 
tenance, and had come out in her own colors with 
a vengeance, 

As for Mr. Fiennes, he had espied his lady-love 
from afar, and his whole heart and soul went forth 
with their wealth of faithful, honest devotion to 
meet his idolized darling, while the dusky glow that 
overspread his grand, dark features testified to the 
vivid and delicious happiness he felt at seeing ber 
so unexpectedly, if only for one passing moment— 
happiness that outweighed and blotted out his mo- 
mentary vexation at being “ caught” by his quizzi- 
cal friend the duchess in the society of Miss Skinner? 

Not the shadow of a smile, however, appeared 
on her ladyship’s haughtily lovely face as he ap- 
proached. She was leaning gracefully back 
amongst the luxurious rugs and scarlet wrappings 
in the splendidly appointed carriage, and scarcely 
deigned to incline her stately head when he raised 
his hat. 

Miss Skinner stared insolently enough from 
under her masculine topper, and for one brief 
second met the withering glance of her ladyship’s 
cold, blue, liquid eyes, turned on her from beneath 
their long, white, drooping lids and sweeping gold- 
tipped lashes. It was but for a moment, however, 
and then her ladyship turned carelessly away to 
continue her conversation with Madame la Duchesse, 
while Mrs, Craven returned the laughing: saluta- 
tion of her quondam friend, Mrs. O’Reilley, some- 
what coldly, but yet civilly; for reasons best 
known to Loreelf, the wife of Bentinck Craven, 
Esq., had no wish to quarrel with the amie par- 
tieuliére, into whose te pe bosom she had 
once confided her matronly secrets. 

That brief passing look of her ladyship’s had 
sunk deep into the depths of Miss Skinner's soul, 
and stirred up all the bitterest, foulest dregs of 
that nethermost cesspool of all evil passions; for 
that seemingly careless glance had contained with- 
in it all the ingenious tortures of a grande dame’ s 
most retined contempt, nay the very spirit, the 
essence, of utter and supreme disdain, which seemed 
to express that the loathsome creature on which 
it fell was an object too low, too insignificant, 
too baseborn even, to be worthy of that patrician 
beauty’s scorn, 

lt was, in fact, a look which only women in her 
ladyship’s exalted and impregnable position can 
bestow on “persons” like Miss Skinner—a look 
which cannot be described, for there are no words 
fine enough to express its high-bred subtlety of tor- 
ment, and which cannot fail to sting even the 
dullest natures to the quick. 

Lady Diana was not naturally vruel, and dealt 
out those poisoned arrows far less often than her 
noble sisters; it was the hidden agony of her 
jealous love that —— the shaft, that maddened 
the insolently triumphant adventuress to-day, and 
made her fairly writhe again, as if she had received 
a blow in the face, 

Mrs. Craven’s few trifling commissions being 
concluded, the horses’ heads were once more turned 
homewards, and the stately baroyche was soon 
rolling swiftly through the straggling outskirts of 
the little town, over which the bay twilight of 
the cold, gray December evening was beginning to 
darken. 

When they arrived at Heronsmere the duchess 
would not come in; she said it was too late, she 
must hurry home to dress, but that she and her 
husband would join them on their way to Fiennes 
Court, so the carriage went back with her, and 
the other ladies adjourned to their six o'clock tea. 

Lady Diana was in the highest spirits apparently, 
and laughed and talked more than usual as she 
played with her coffee; but her eyes were un- 
naturally bright, her cheeks flushed, and she could 
eat nothing. The marchioness noticed her unusual 
color, and Lady Diana answered that she had a 
slight headache—though if she had said heartache 
it would have been nearer the truth. At last she 
adjourned to her room, humming a little air 
(rather falsely) as she went. Her French maid, 
Madame Duclos, was waiting, read rform her 
evening duties, and the soft but brilliant light of 
the many wax candles on the toilet-table lit up the 
thousand costly nicknacks, the glistening scent- 
bottles, s¢vres ring trays, and countless elegant 
trifles littered about, while several open jewel- 





cases revealed dazzling glimpses of the exquisite 
diamond parure her ladyship had chosen to wear 
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to-night; the quivering diamond butterflies for 
her hair, the earrings, brooch and negligé tempt- 
ingly reposing on their beds of rich white satin and 
blue velvet; and the cheerful firelight shimmered 
on the delicate pearly-tinted folds of that dainty 
miracle of French millinery, her dinner-dress, laid 
ready on the bed. 

“Put that dress away, Duclos,’ said Iady 
Diana, preremptorily; then, disregarding the in- 
quiring glance of the Frenchwoman, she went 
coolly up to the fire, and with her dainty foot on 
the fender, began warming her beautiful little 
white hands over the flames. 

“ Pardon, milady,” said Madame Duclos, in a few 
minutes, “ but would your ladyship be kind enough 
to say what your ladyship desires to wear this 
evening ?”’ 

“T do not know yet,” answered Lady Diana. 
“At present I do not require your services; you 
can leave the room.” 

So Madame Duclos went out. “da foil’’ 
thought she, ‘ what can have arrived to milady ? 
It is not often she speaks like that,’’ c 

When she was left alone, Lady Diana drew a 
chair in front of the fire and sat down. 

“ And I had hoped to be so happy, so happy with 
him this evening,” thought she, with a quivering lip, 
and eyes so dim that she could scarcely see the 
wavering flames through the thickly gatherin 
tears. “Oh! I am so miserable, so wretched, ua] 
I hate him; yes, I hate him!” she cried aloud, 
stamping her little foot. ‘Then the tears fell hot 
and fast and scalding, ‘ No—it is not true; I 
love him —love him dearly,” she murmured, 
softly, and, then bowing her fair head over her 
hands, she wept long and passionately. ‘Oh, 
Michael, Michael, my darling, why are you so 
cruel P— why are you so blindly infatuated with that 
—that horrible—woman?” But at the remem- 
brance: of Miss Skinner, with her bold, black eyes 
and snaky locks, all her pride and anger returned ; 
she dashed away her tears, and her eyes literally 
blazed again. “ What!” cried she, “have I fallen 
so low as to have become that—that ereature’s 
rival, even in thought? Oh, never, never! heaven 
help me! I will tear this unworthy love from 
= heart—I will kill it, or die in the attempt. 

hy, I should perish with shame if any one so 
much as guessed how passionately I love him, and 
that even in my own secret soul I have deigned, 
yes, deigned to hate her,” 

Then she rose from her seat, and paced hur- 
riedly up and down the room. By-and-by a sharp 
tap came at her door, and the duchess’s voice 
sounded without, calling impatiently. 

** T have changed my mind, and do not intend to 
go,” said Lady Diana, coolly. 

“Mais, quoi! do I hear the ears rightly?’ 
screamed the duchess. “ You will not go to the 
diner of Monsieur de Fiennes ?”” 

“No,” answered ber ladyship, curtly. 

“ But why this caprice ? why will you not gor” 

‘* Because it pleases me to remain at home,’’ re 
plied Lady Diana, haughtily. 

“ Mais, ma chére, you cannot do this thing, it is 
impossible!” exclaimed the duchess, in despair. 
“ What excuse can we make ? Besides, do you not 
understand that Monsieur de Fiennes has made 
this diner tout-d-fait pour vous? Think you he 
cares for our société so greatly? Non, it is you 
he desires—you he longs for—ma chére Diana, I 
have guessed his secret already ; he loves you.” 

“ You are mistaken, duchess ; he would not dare 
to insult me so,” answered her ladyship, drawing 
herself up to her full, proud height, and looking 
down, with magnificent Aauteur, on the beautiful 
little Parisienne. 

“Insult you!’ repeated the duchess. ‘“ Ma 
foi! and for what do you take yourself, to imagine 
the great, devoted love of a man like Monsieur de 
Fiennes tne injure ?” 

“ ¥es, an insult!” repeated Lady Diana, with 
her eyes flashing lightning, and her Austrian lip 
protruded with a withering scorn impossible to be 
described—“ an insult for him to presume to raise 
his eyes to me — to me, after-he has disgraced him- 
self in the face of all the country with a personne 
like that—that ¢é:ture we saw him with this 
afternoon,” 

“Ah!” said Madame la Duchesse, under her 
breath, “the light falls on the darkness, | com- 
mence to understand.” Aloud: * Then you will 
not come ?” 

“No, I will not!" and without more ceremony 
her ladyship closed the door, and Madame la 
Duchesse went down-stairs again. 

Meanwhile Mr. Fiennes was awaiting his 
guests with a somewhat anxious heart, as he 
moved with unwonted restlessness from room to 
room, giving here and there a touch to the count- 
less vases and jurdiniéres of rare éxotics, or cast- 
ing his eyes around to see that nothing was 
wanting to complete the air of harmonious com- 
fort and splendor reigning throughout that suite 
of magnificent drawing-rooms, where the vast 
chandeliers, filled with a thousand soft wax lights, 
and the glorious Yuletide fires blazing cheerily up 
the chimney, illumined a luxurious scene of beauty 
and elegance rarely to be equaled. 

At last, however, everything seemed in perfect 
order, even to the fastidious eyes of Mr. Fiennes, 
who had a passion for neatness; so he returned to 
the roum in which he intended to receive his 
friends, and stood there with his elbow resting on 
the white marble mantel-piece, and his grave, dark 
eyes fixed on the fire. 

He was thinking of. the unfortunate rencontre 
that afternoon, ro anxiously wondering how she 
would meet him again, how she would look and 
speak and act after the haughtily chilling bow and 
icy glance with which she had favored him on that 
occasion, and which had made him reel in his sad- 
dle for a moment as if he had received a blow from 
a poniard. 

Fortunately he had interpreted her ladyship's 
conduct aright, in as far as he guessed that Miss 
Skinner was the cause of it, although never in his 
wildest speculation did it enter his head to imagine 
that Lady Diana could possibly be jealous; he only 
believed that, being uaterally cognizant of the 
opinion of the whole county concerning that “ ob- 
noxious youtig person,” the dashing Henrietta, 
she had chosen to signify her disapproval of his 





conduct and companion by cutting him, or the 
next thing to it; and, as many others of his 
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acquaintances had done likewise, he was not 
astonished. 

The Duke of Kingstown and Henry Addingfield 
were the first to arrive; they drove over in his 
Grace the M. F. H.’s mail and came in frozen. 

“By Jove, Fiennes, you do smell warm in 
here,’ said Lord Addingfield, warming his numbed 
fingers over the roaring fire, which their hospitable 
host insisted on further exciting with the poker ; 
**to say the least of it, the weather outside is not 
calculated to make you appreciate a dark ride 
through wild cross-country lunes in an open 
vehicle, but Kingstown would not take my advice 
and come snugly in a sober, respectable brougham. 

**] should think not,’’ retorted the M. F. H. 
“Come, confess that my bays stepped out beauti- 
fully. But, 1 say,Fiennes, { bring good news; it 
is raining ; a nasty little drizzle, it is true, but that 
is something towards a decent state of things, and 
I hope the hounds will be out again before long.” 

“T am afraid it will take some time to clear the 
country, though,” said Mr. Fiennes; “the rides 
and dikes about the marsh lands must be very 
dangerous, there is so much drifted snow there.” 

“T suppose the womenkind have not arrived 
yet,” said Lord Addingfield. “ Willie was mad to 
come this evening ; she had a stand-up fight about 
it with her German governess, Fraulein Schottler, 
and I was obliged to thio » myself between the com- 
batants to save the honor of the old lady's canary- 
colored chevelure, which was wofully awry as it 
was. Willie is frantically in love with you, Fiennes ; 
she keeps no end of relics of you next her heart ; 
such as a profile drawn by herself, and the head is 
certainly very like; also a scrap of your precious 
handwriting—a note to.me on the sentimental 
sanitary question of ‘Tyler's pig-styes—and a 
soiled pearl-gray kid, which could not possibly 
belong to any one else but you. Why did you not 
kiss her the other morning when you met her with 
the little Cravens ?—it was a case of downright 
cruelty to animals for you to stand there embrac- 
ing those young cubs and not deigning to bestow 
one salute on her; she was dreadfully disap- 
pointed.” 

“‘ What a shame to bettay the poor ehild’s simple 
confidence !’’ said Mr. Fiennes, smiling. 

“All the women are in love with Fiennes, 
though,” grumbled Kingstown ; “ no one else has a 
‘chance with the beau sexe when once he vcings his 
confoundedly handsome face and patriarchal head 
into a room.” 

‘- Well, Fiennes, if you don’t think a wife of 
thirteen too young, take Willie and welcome with 
her paternal parent’s blessing,’’ said the viscount. 
“She is a promising filly, as your friend Captain 
O'Reilley would say, but wants running in the 
break a bit ; rather inclined to be larky at present.” 

“If I was but twenty years younger I would 
think of your offer,” returned Mr. Fiennes, laugh- 
ing. ‘“ But here are the ladies, I think,’’ as the 
sound of voices in the hall caught his listening 
ear; “excuse me a moment,” and he left the 
room. 

He was just in time, for the ladies, in their 
crisp, fresh evening dresses and sparkling gems, 
were rustling up the broad oak staircase, followed 
by their suites of gentlemen-in-waiting, when he 
met them, smiling and courteous, with a splendid 
bouquet for Madame la Duchesse, and looking 
more handsome and noble than ever in his simple 
dinner-dress, with his dark beard half hiding his 
plain, unornamented shirt-front, and a single waxy 
spray of eape-jasmine in his button-hole. In- 
deed, he looked what he was, the very personifica- 
tion of a high-bred, courtly English gentlemen, and 
Mrs, Craven’s train of dandies did not appear to 
their best advantage beside him. 

“But where is Lady Diana?” he inquired, 
glancing around, while his heart sunk low with a 
terrible presentiment of the truth. , 

“ Lady Diana has beg us to bring you her 
excuses, Mr. Fiennes,’’ said Lady Aylesford, more 
courteously than truly ; “she has a very bad head- 
ache this evening.” 

Mr. Fiennes expressed his deep ts in as 
sttady a tone as he could command, but it was 

ible to conceal the bitter and intense disap- 
intment he felt; and Mrs. Craven, whose ca- 
icious passion had revived at the first sight of 
m, altered her mind again, and came to the 
conclusion that she hated him. 

“ Te all arrives of that affreuse Skinner,” whis- 

duchess, maliciously, “and you have 

t Menge to thank.” 

Then they all returned to the drawing-room 
together, but the happiness and hope had died out 
of the host’s heart for that night, and he looked 

le and worn and ill, older, too, than the duchess 
fad ever seen him look yet, ‘ But is it possible 
that he loves her like this ?’’ thought she. 

And | and hours afterwards, when the 
evening had dragged itself out so wearily for him, 
80 Logged for his guests, and they were gone, 
‘at last, he sat down dese by the fire. “ God help 
me!” he murmured, brokenly; “ God help me! 
better that I had died long years ago, than have 
lived for this ?” 

(To be continued. ) 














THE NEW COMETS OF 1877. 


W HEN the man of thought, and especially the 
diligent student of the sky, contemplates the 
wondrous scenes which night unfolds, his thoughts 
instinctively go back to the time wliea some great 
comet appeared, with its blazing banner unfurled 
acrose sky, which he has never forgotten nor 
can ever cease to admire, and which filled his mind 
with a kind of sacred frenzy. A thousand questions 
it across mind, such as—What are these wan- 
dering messengers? From what regions of space 
do they come? How fong has been their dark. 
lonely journey? What js the nature and use of 
their flaming trains? Whet the object of their 
visits here? What — 4o they bring us from 
other worlds? Do they briag anything useful into 
our system, or take anything useless from it? Do 
they gather to themselves again the trains they so 
lavishly threw away, sometimes at the rate of ten 
millions (10,000,000) miles per day, and to a dis- 
tance of two hundred miilions (200,000,000) miles? 
Are they worlds in the process of formation upon 
which the footsteps of mortals may some day tread ? 
In whatever light we view them, they take foremost 
rank among Nature's darkest mysteries. Though 


taught mankind that they are neither harbingers of 
war nor forerunners of pestilence, she has shed 
upon the subject scarcely a ray of light, and be- 
fore these, and many kindred questions, she stands 
dumb to-day and powerless to answer. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that on the announcement 
that a new comet is in sight, coming, as it has, 
from the un‘athomed beyond, marching with phan- 
tasmagoric torch across the ever-shining constella- 
tions, that the popular, as well as the scientific, 
mind should be filled with pious emotions, and 
elated with hope, that it may outrival and outshine 
all its predecessors, and become, though only for a 
day, the sky’s second glory. 

The discovery of three comets within two months 
(two of them within five days of each other), after 
an entire absence of them for two and a half years, 
rekindles the interest which attaches to these 


anomalous bodies and which has slumbered since 


the departure of theegreat comet of 1874 which was 
not less than eight millions(8,000,000) years coming 
to us, even allowing that it came from the nearest 
star. These three, in astronomical parlance, are 
known as Comets I., II. and HI. of 1877. L., dis- 
covered by Borelly, of France, February 8th, in 
Serpentarius, passed rapidly through the constella- 
tions Hercules, Draco, Cepheus, Camelopard and 
iato Auriga, where it disappeared. II., of which the 
illustrations are faithful copies at the dates given, 
was discovered in Europe (by whom, I have not 
learned) in Pegasus. It has now passed into the 
Lizard, moving steadily about a degree a day 
towards the pole star. III. was discovered by the 
writer, April llth, and by Borelly on the 14th inst., 
in Cassiopea. . It is slowly increasing in brilliancy, 
bears magnifying well, and has neither nucleus nor 
tail, which is about all that can be said of it at 
present. 

Of Comet II. we can speak more definitely. It 
passed its perihelion (nearest the sun) on the 18th 
April, and will be in perigee (nearest the earth) on 
May 5th, when we may expect it to be so much 
brighter as to be quite a conspicuous object to the 
unassisted eye, but, from observations made on it 
the past two mornings—five days after its perihelion 
passage—I fear the expectations of astronomers 
regarding it wiil not be fully realized. From the 
fact that its perihelion distance is about three- 
quarters that of the earth’s, and when in perigee 
will be 86,000,000 miles, no great display of 











brightness or train need be expected. It is now 


just visible to the naked eye as a hazy spot, but 
through an opera-glass presents a fine uppear- 


ance. After Tuesday morning but little can be 
done with it, as the moon will nearly obliterate it. 
By the time the moon withdraws, it can be seen in 
the evening as well as in the morning sky, making 
o¥servations more convenient for those who dislike 
early rising. Its position on Sunday morning, April 
22d, was about Right Ascension 22h. 15m., Decli- 
nation north 35 degrees, or on the Lizard’s Tail. 
On Thursday morning, if a line be drawn from Alpha 
Lyra (vega to Alpha Cygni (Deneb) and continued 
as much further, it will pass over the comet.: Bear- 
ing this in mind, and that its daily motion is about 
one degree towards the North Star, no difficulty 
will be had in finding it for some time to come. 
Lewis Swirt. 
Rochester, N. Y., April 23d, 1877. 








CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITS 
ENVIRONS. 


Tr City of Constantinople seems to be specially 

fitted to be viewed to the best advantage from 
a distance, First, there is that narrow peninsula, 
the modern Stamboul, a series of seven gentle hills, 
each crowned with a mosque, which ‘marks the 
magnificence of a former ruler. On ong side of the 
city is the Sea of Marmora; on the other are the 
waters of the Golden Horn. Tapering to a point 
seawards, Stamboul widens with the land for four 
miles, where a massive wall of three miles, reaching 
from the Marmora to the Horn, forms the city 
boundary. On the opposite bank of the Golden 
Horn lies the Frank business quarter, Galata, 
whence springs a steep hill, on the summit of which 
—Pera—the Europeans have mainly fixed their 





Science has robbed them of their terrors, and 


residence. Thus the city may be divided into two 





distinct portions, Stamboul, the i bank of the 
Golden Horn, the chief quarters of the Mussulmans, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, and on the left bank, 
Galata-Pera, the quarters of Europeans and of that 
mixed Europeanized race known under the general 
name of Levantine. 

The magnificent harbor formed by the three-fold 
junction of the Lycus, the Bosphorus, and the Sea 
of Marmora, is upwards of a mile wide at its mouth, 
and of so great a depth that vessels of three thou- 
sand tons are moored to the quays close to the new 
bridge. The best prospect of the harbor is obtained 
from Pera. 

Stamboul is calculated to contain some three 
hundred mosques, of which but fourteen possess 
much historical value. The most imposing is the 
Aya Sophia, a Greek Cathedral built in a. p. 568, 
by Justinian, who exclaimed upon its completion : 
‘*Solomon, I have surpassed thee!’ Nine hundred 
years later Mahmoud II., riding up to 
the high altar, transformed the church 
into a mosque, with the Mohammedan 
profession of faith ‘Za Allah il Allah.” 

From that time it was the aim of 
every great Sultan to build a mosque 
which should surpass this structure. 
Mahmoud himself raised one of the 
most noteworthy mosques, and cut off 
the hands of his architect because he 
had made it lower than St. Sophia, 
while Suleiman the Magnificent pro- 
duced one which in its sty‘e partakes 
as much of the Saracenic as of the 
Byzantine. Later on Sultan Achmet 
built the mosque which bears his 
name, and which is distinguished by 
being reckoned the chief mosque of the 
city, and being the sole mosque in the 
world with six minarets. It is here 
that the old carpet, which has covered 
the Kaaba at Mecca for the past year, 
is annually deposited. Under its walls 
the terrible massacre of the Janiz ries 
took place. The handsome Yeni Djami 
(New Mosque), or mosque of the Sul- 
tana Validé, was built by the mother 
of Mahmoud IV., and is the first one 
encountered after crossing the Galata 
bridge. 

The Seraglio, or Palace, of which 
the gardens form the point of the peninsula, was 
built by Mahmoud II., and was the former residence 
of the Sultans before they took to raising loans 
and building unlimited white marble palaces. and it 
was from the lofty gate of this palace, the Bab-a- 
hoom-ajun or ‘Sublime Porte,” that the Turkish 
Government derived its colloquial name. Haskieui 
accommodates the great Jew quarter, the Ad- 
miralty and the Arsenal. This point in time of 
peace furnishes the Winter quarters of the iron-clad 
fleet. 

The Petit Champ is a huge cypress-forested 
cemetery leading up to Pera, and forms, on festive 
occasions, the pleasure-park of the humbler classes 
of Greeks and Armenians. The Grand Champ is a 
larger cemetery on the other side of Pera. 

On the summit of Pera is a long building, the 
Galata Serai, a Government college, under the 
supervision of a French officer. Beneath is the 
Galata Fire Tower, where a sharp lookout is kept 
for the slightest signs of fire. On the other side of 
Pera, and to the right, may be distinguished the 
white marble walls of the Palace’of Dolma Bagtché, 
where the present Sultan is said to reside. 

Scutari became well-known during the Crimean 
War for its huge hospital, the scene of the labors 
of Florence Nightingale. The Tower of Leander, 
or Maiden’s Tower, lies at a short distance from the 
shore. According to classic legend, it was here 
that Hero waited for Leander; while Turkish lore 
tells of a Sultan’s daughter placed there to be out 
of all harm, but who was, after all, killed by au asp, 
concealed in a basket of flowers which 
had been sent to her by her lover. 

To the left of Stamboul is Tophana, 
a Turkish quarter, where a cannon- 
foundry is situated bv the side of the 
mosque of Mahmoud If. 


LIEUT. MASON’S INVENTION 
For SAvinG LIFE AT FIRES. 


XPERIMENTS were carried on at 
the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, on the 25th of April, to test 
system of life-saving sega, pro- 
are by Lieutenant T. B. M. Mason, 
nited States Navy. The idea is to 
carry a light line either over or into 
a building, this line to be used subse- 
quently in hauling up heavier ones, 
ropes, rope ladders, ctc. This was done 
in a satisfactory manner, first by means 
of a common navy signal-rocket, dif- 
fering but little in construction from 
the rockets used for fireworks. The 
head was taken off, the star composi- 
tion taken out and replaced with clay, 
and then the head was secured in place 
again. This was done to prevent the 
rocket from becoming dangerous to 
other buildings. At the rear of the stick an 
india-rubber spring was arrranged to protect 
the line from sudden jerks; this was made of 
two strong document straps. ‘lo this spring was 
attached the end of the -line. The line used 
was that known as untarred spun yarn, Near 
the end of the line was placed an ounce weight of 
lead. The rocket was then pe in the trough, 
represented in the sketch, and elevated to 50 degs., 
the pin-board, with 300 feet of line, being set at 
right angles to the trough. The pin-boerd is used 
to insure the line’s running clear when the rocket 
is fred. The rocket was then fired by means of a 
piece of slow match. It moved up toa height of 
about 250 feet, the line being checked, the rubber 
spring was broken, and the weight brought the end 
of the line down about 150 feet from the firing 
point. The rocket continued in its flight until the 
composition was expended, when it fell to the 
ground, This experiment was successfully re- 
peated several times at different angles of eleva- 
ion, and with different lengths of line, proving 
that the plan was perfectly feasible. This line once 
over a building, it is easy to haul up or over larger 
ones. It is intended to soak the line and all the 
other apparatus used in fire-proof composition. 
The next experiments were to send a line into 
the windows of a building by means of darts from 
an old-fashioned cross-bow. The line used in this 
case was smaller and lighter, similar to that known 
as cod-line. Jt was ate that with very little 
practice a dart could be sent into a window on the 
top floor of a high building. The dart once in, the 
communication is established. 


The rope-ladders are in lengths of 50 feet, so 
fitted that any number can be connected together. 
The whole apparatus could be carried on any of the 
present fire-carriages, or in a cart, and are of such 





simple construction that an ordinary mechanic could 
readily make the parts after examining the plans. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A New Aneroid Barometer.—The ordinary aneroid 
barometer is composed of a metallic box exhausted of 
air, and kept in a state of tension by an interior spring. 
A French optician has conceived the idea of substituting 
for the spring a weight attached to the exterior by a 
hook underneath. 

Esquimaux Skulls.—Captain Allen Young has pre- 
sented to the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
a collection of the skulls of Eaquimaux obtained by him- 
self and the surgeon of his vessel, Mr. Horner, during 
the last cruise of the Pandora. The honor of knight- 
hood has been conferred upon Captain Young. 


Fowne’s Manual of Chemistry.—The rapid develop- 
ment of the science of chemistry has caused a steady 
increase in the bulk of this celebrated text.book, and it 
has been determined to divide it into two volumes, each 
complete in itself. The first volume, which is already 
published, will henceforth be known as ‘ Fowne’s 
Physical and Inorganic Chemistry’; the second, as 
‘©Fowne's Organic Chemistry.’’ The work continues to 
be under the able editorship of Mr. Henry Watts, F.R.S. 


The Marseilles Geographical Society.— A Geograph- 
ical Society was established at Marseilles in the beginning 
of March. The president of the new society is M. Ram. 
baud, a merchant who is acting as the representative of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. Not less than two hundred mem- 
bers, subscribing $5 each, were registered, and donations 
have been collected to the amount of $4,000. A public 
library has been opened, a course of public lectures on 
geography established, and the socicty is arranging a 
museum of raw material from every country. 


Origin of the South African Diamond.—The con- 
clusion to which a study of the South African diamonds 
has led geologisis is that they were formed in volcanic 
vents which have been opened in the midst of sediment- 
ary rocks(sandstone and shales with their coaly seams), 
which vents probably existed at a considerable depth 
under the gea. As to the material, which by its decom- 
position may have yielded the pure carbon in a condition 
ready for crystallization, some naturalists suggest that it 
was probably some hydro-carbon derived from the coal 
by distillation. 

Uninflammable Fabries.—Tungstate of soda has been 
recommended as a good agent when mixed with starch 
for rendering muslin and other fabrics uninflammable. 
At a lecture in England a dress, which was thonght to 
have been dipped in the tungstate, took fire, and was 
rapidly consumed. Since that accident many para- 
graphs have appeared throwing doubts on the efficacy of 
thenewchemical. The truth is, that the dress had not 
been subjected to the chemicals, and thus the fears ex- 
pressed prove to have been groundless. There is no 
doubt about the efficacy of the tungstate of soda as an 
uninflammable agent. It has been thoroughly tested 
by the most competent authorities 


German Emigrants to the United States.—In a paper 
read the other day by M. Falke, before the Scientific 
Club of Vienna, on German Emigration to the United 
States, it was estimated that from 1820 to the present 
nearly 10,000,000 must have emigrated, or a fourth of 
the entire population of the United States, M. Fulke 
lamented the extent of the movement, also the facility 
with which the Germans in America seemed to lay 
aside their customs and usages, and even their native 
tongue. In conclusion, he drew a parable between the 
Germans in the United States and the Germans in the 
whole of Austria. Here, too, the German clement was 
about a fourth of the whole population ; but what a 
contrast to the case of the United States! 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Ex-Minister Baxcrorr goes to Newport in 
May for the Summer. 


Mus. W. C. Rausron, of San Francisco, now 
in Paris, is to marry Inman, the artist. 





Tue statues of Roger Williams and of Ilistory, 
of the new monument in Roger Williams Park, at Pro- 
vidence, R.L, have been flaished, 


Ex-Governor E. A. ‘Straw, of Manchester, 
N. H., has been chosen President of the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Aszociation. 


Aut the tickets for Rubinstine’s six concerts in 
London, in May, are sold. Rubinstine will net forty 
thousand dollars during bis English season, 


Ex-ConcressMan SgEetye is to be installed as 
pastor of the Amherst College Church, May 24th, Rev. 
De, R. S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, preaching the sermon. 


Princess Many, of Hanover, after taking eight 
months to make up her mind, has finally refused the 
hand of her cousin, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught. 


Proceepincs looking to the recovery of over 
$150,000,000 are about to be instituted in the Courts of 
Pennsylvania by the heirs of Colonel Henry Becker, 
who died in 1801. 


Accorpine to the dying request of Charles M. 
Eckhert, of Philadelphia, his mother has just desig- 
nated sixty charitable associations, among which $50,000 
is to be divided, varying in wmounts from $200 to 
$5,000. 

Mr. J. R. Rees, who, with his wife, was rescued 
from the fire in the Southern Hotel at St. Louis, by the 
brave fireman Phelim Toole, has given the latter a gold 
medal in the shape of a shield, fincly chased, and ap- 
propriately engraved. 

Tue governess of the children at the White 
House is Miss Virginia Peyton, a young granddaughter 
of the late Bishop Johns, of Virginia. She applied to 
Mrs, Hayes for the position in person, even without a 
letter of introduction, and so pleased that lady, that after 
due inquiry she engaged her. 


Amonce the taxpayers of New Haven, Conn., ex- 
President Woolsey is taxed on $43,321; Postmaster 
N. D. Sperry, on $30,625 ; Ben Noyes, on $43,000 ; 
Professor Hoppin, of Yale, on $34,833; Professor J. D. 
Dana, on $29,480, and Professor Timothy Dwight, on 
$51,110. President Porter and ex-Governor Ingersoll 
are both taxed on less than $25,000. 


Presipent Hayes has adopted the following 
rules governing office hours, Cabinet meetings, etc. : 
Hours for the reception of visitors upon business are 
from 10 o'clock a.m. to 2 p.m daily, except Saturdays 
and Sundays, and during Cabinet mectings. The regu- 
lar meetings of the Cabinet are at twelve o'clock, m., 
upon Tuesdays and Fridays. Applications for appoint- 
ment to office must be made in writing, and presented 
at the proper department. Personal application to the 
President will Hot be considered. 


On the 3d of May a party of about fifty ladies 
and gentlemen—patrons of Dickel’s Riding Academy — 
were the recipients of a very elegaut entertainment at 
the hands of that gentleman. In the early morning 
they rode out to Schedler’s, at High Bridge, where they 
breakfasted, and in the afternoon they repaired to the 
West End Hotel on Washington Heights, where a hand- 
some dinner had been prepared for them. Mr. Dickel 








had sent musicians in advance to both places, and no 
feature was lacking essential to the perfect enjoyment 
| of the day. 
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Inner Courtyard of the State House. 2. The Salute on the Levee in Honor of the Evacuation, 8. The United States Troops leaving the Orleans Hotel for Jackson Barracks. 


LOUISIANA.—THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE FEDERAL TROOPS FROM THE STATE HOUSE IN NEW OKLEANS, AT NOON, ON APRIL 24TH,—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, A. Js BENNETT. 
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NEW YORK CITY,—SEARCHING FOR BODIES-OF WORKMEN KILLED BY THE FALLING OF THE ROOF OF THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE, MAY Ist. 
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LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS PROPOSED BY LIEUTENANT T. B. M. MASON, U.8.N, 


SEE PAGE 191. 


HOT-BLAST BLOWPIPES. 


N R. T. FLETCHER, of Warrington, England, has 
invented a blast-lamp, by means of which hot 
air can be mixed with the gas of the blowpipe, 
and the temperature raised to a degree sufficient to 
fuse a small platinum wire. The construction of 
the blowpipe is shown in the engraving. Instead 
of the ordinary Bunsen burner, there is a double 
jet—one for gas and one for air. The air is 
heated by being passed through a red-hot spiral, 
and the blast can be produced by a bellows or by 
an india-rubber bag under the feet, A continuous 
water blast would be preferable to the intermittent 
bellows, where the jet is applied for the fusion of 
metals. By adapting different apertures to the 
blowpipe it is possible to have a large or a pointed 
flame, according to the wants of the operator. The 
invention is cheap, simple and convenient. 


SKELETON OF A GIGANTIC EXTINCT 
LIZARD. 


™ most important object exhibited in the fossil 

section of the Museum of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, at Philadelphia, is the artificial 
skeleton of the Hadrosauras Fowkii, or gigantic 
extinct lizard, found at Haddonfield, Camden 
County, N. J., in a marl bed, and sometimes 
jocosely called the New Jersey kangaroo. A 
quantity of bones, these supposed to be vertebra, 
a small tooth, some fragments of a jaw, and other 
portions of the skeleton, were carefully taken from 
the marl pit. Mr. Foulke interested Dr. Leidy and 
Isaac Lea in his discovery, and the work of excava- 
tion was continued several weeks, until a sufficient 
quantity had been exhumed.to decide the species of 
the animal. 

Besides a number of small fragments, the bones 
consist of twenty-eight vertebra, mostly with their 
processes broken away ; a humerus, a radius, and 
an ulna, complete ; an ilium and a pubic bone, im- 
perfect; a femur, a tibia, and a fibula; two meta- 
tarsal bones, and a first phalanx, complete. There 
are also in the collection nine teeth and a small 
fragment of the lower jaw. 

The bones are ebony black, from the infiltration 
of iron, and are exceedingly heavy. Their texture 
is firm and well-preserved ; and they are neither 
crushed nor water-rolled. 

The admirable resturation of the skeleton of the 
Hadrosaurus is due to the experience and skill of 
Professor B. Waterhouse Hawkins, whose restora- 
tions of extinct animals at Sydenham, near London, 
and elsewhere, have given him a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Exposure to the air having proved destruc- 
tive to the bones, which were fast disintegrating, 
they have been mostly replaced by plaster casts. 


REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


EV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD was born on the 
_Island of Nantucket, in the year 1829. She is 





THE FLETCHER HOT-AIR BLOW-PIPE. 
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of the same stock with Lucretia 
Mott and Maria Mitchell, all being 
descendants of Peter Folger, the 
maternal grandfather of Dr. Frank- 
lin. Mrs. Hanaford early engaged 
in literary pursuits, and was a 
teacher also for many years in 
Massachusetts. She has been very 
industrious with her pen, and wrote 
poems, sketches, biographies, edi- 
torials, histories, lectures and ser- 
mons with marvelous facility. Some 
of her books have obtained great 
sale. Of the twelve volumes she has 
had published, one was a prize 
story, ‘‘The Soldier’s Daughter,” 
which is selling admirably for Sun- 
day-school libraries. Her “‘ Life of 
Lincoln” reached a sale of twenty 
thousand copies, five thousand being 
sage p in the German language. 

er “Life of George Peabody” 
at once reached a sale of sixteen 
thousand copies. Her latest and 
largest volume is ‘‘Women of the 
Century.” In 1866 Mrs. Hanaford 
took charge of the Ladies’ Reposi- 
tory, amonthly magazine, published 
by the Universalists, in Boston, and 
also of the Sunday-school paper 
called the Myrte, which she con- 
ducted with great success for three 
oa In 1865 she preached her 
rst sermon in the little schoolhouse 
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in the village of Siasconset, on her native 
island, where she had taught when a young 
irl. Her first audience was composed of 
errelatives and old companions and pupils. 
She was then thirty-six years of age. In 
1868 she was ordained as pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Church in Hingham, Mass., being 
the first woman ordained in Massachusetts. 
The sermons at her ordination and installa- 
tion were preached by Rev. John G. Adams 
and Rev. Olympia Brown. In 1869 she 
added the parish in Waltham to her pastoral 
charge, and preached alternately for a year 
in Waltham and Hingham. In 1870 she 
accepted a call to the broader field_of New 
Haven, Conn., and the Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Chapin, of New York City, preached the 
installation sermon. In 1874 she accepted 
a unanimous call to Jersey City, and has 
since been in charge of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd on Jersey City Heights, 
with a salary of $2,500 per annum. The 
church has grown rapidly till it now num- 
bers three times as many members as it 
had when Mrs. Hanaford took charge. The 
parish has also twice as many families con- 
nected with it, and the Sunday-school has 
grown from about thirty members to nearly 
one hundred and fifty. Mrs. Hanaford en- 
gaged for three years, and her time of ser- 
vice expired with the month of March. 
Prosperity has attended the Church of 
the Good Shepherd until recently, when 
disaffection was developed at the parish- 
meeting, and a vote was obtained, forty- 
five to forty-two—a majority of three votes 
—against re-engaging the pastor. Some of 
the members of the church had no vote in 
the parish, and those who feel that injustice 
has been done to the successful pastor, and 
who are still desirous to have a woman 
preacher, have organized themselves into a 
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REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD, JERSEY CITY. 


new church. Three of the trustees and two of the , the crash came, sprang out on the stone-coping and 


deacons of the church, most of the teachers and 
scholars of the Sunday-school, and a large portion 
of the congregation, accompany Mrs, Hanaford to 
the place of worship which has been temporarily 
engaged in the Library Hall building near the 
church, and there Mrs. Hanaford will preach until 
the projected chapel shall be built. She has the 
sympathy and confidence of the community, and 
will doubtless succeed in the second church, 
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EOLOGICAL SECTION OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES, CORNER OF 
NINETEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, 


FATAL ACCIDENT 

IN THE a 
New York CITY ‘ 
Post OFFICE. : 

HROUGH the break- ‘ 

ing of an iron truss 

on the northeast corner \ 
of the New York City 
Post Office, on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, May 
Ist, a portion of the roof 
gave way, and tlie 
débris fell on a party 
of workmen engaged on 
the unfinished fifth story. 
These men, with the 
foreman, Mr.Hansel, had 
been at work removing 
a temporary wooden 
support to the roof, 
which had been replac- 
ed by a wrought-iron 
truss. Asthe last timber 
was removed the weight 
of the root came full 
upon the iron sapport, 
which broke under the 
strain, and buried four 
of the men in the débris. 

Two others, Henr 
Jones and Frederic 
Cooper, were standing 
near a window, and, as 





escaped. The foreman, Max Hansel, was on a lad- 
der at the time, and fell with the ruins, but escaped 
being struck by the truss, and received only slight 
injuries. A large force of men was set at work 
removing the débris, and the missing men were soon 
recovered. Two were found to be dead; another 
was fatally and one slightly injured. They were all 
taken to the Chambers Street Hospital. The names 
of the killed were Charles A. Robinson and Patrick 
Johnson. Both leave families. The injured men 
were John Collister and Dennis Fleming. Collister 
had a severe scalp wound, a bad contusion of his 
back, and was suffering greatly from shock. Flem- 
ing had a comminuted fracture of the left upper 
arm, involving the elbow-joint; a compound frac- 
ture of the right upper arm, a large scalp wound 
on the right side of the head, and suffered greatly 
from shock. He died about nine o’clock that 
evening. 

The Secretary of the Treasury telegraphed Post- 
master James to institute a most rigid investiga- 
tion, and it is likely this will result in a war of 
architects. 


WITHDRAWAL OF FEDERAL TROOPS 
FrRoM THE LOUISIANA STATE HOusE, 


N accordance with orders issued in pursuance of 
President Hayes’s instructions, the United States 
troops were marched out of the old Orleans Hotel, 
adjoining the State House, in New Orleans, at noon 
on Tuesday, April 24th, and at once proceeded to 
the Jackson Barracks. 

About half-past eleven, policemen were stationed 
at the corner of various thoroughfares leading into 
Chartres Street, and exercised their authority in 
keeping back the curious, who otherwise would 
have entirely blocked up the street in front of the 
Orleans Hotel. 

The soldiers and officers, however, who were 
stationed at the Custom House and at the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, were permitted to pass down in 
front of the hotel. Of these men there were about 
two hundred, and they took up a position on the 
side of the street opposite the hotel. 

Precisely at twelve o’clock the sound of the drum 
in the hallway of the Orleans Hotel was heard, and 
a moment after the Third Infantry Band marched 
out. Their deep-blue uniforms with scarlet trim- 
mings gave them a very attractive appearance. 

They were immediately followed by the soldiery 
—five companies in all—numbering about one hun- 
dred and sixty men. They were in charge of 
Colonel McGlonigan. The men were dressed as if 
for a parade, and their white gloves and clean uni- 
forms gave them a very neat appearance. 

Many of the ships and steamships at the wharves 
were profusely decorated with bunting in honor of 
the event, which the promoters of the maritime 
interests of New Orleans doubtless regard of im- 
portant significance in dating the commencement of 
a new era of prosperity for themselves as well as for 
the people of the commonwealth. 

Simultaneously with the departure of the troops, 
the Louisiana Field Artillery, first regiment, Colonel 
Glynn commanding, stationed on the levee at the 
head of Canal Street, began to fire a salute, and 
continued the service until one hundred guns had 
been fired. 

The Senate and House met in joint session, and 
elected Judge Spofford United States Senator. 
The Louisiana Commission returned to Washing- 
ton on April 24th, and gave the President a report 
of what they had accomplished. 


THE OESTBERG FIREPROOF COSTUME.—SEE PAGE 187. 
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FUN. 


IN what placo are two heads better than one? In 
a barrel. 


FACT ABOUT THE SEx.—Although a woman's age 
is undeniably het own, she never owns it. 


* MARE your home happy,” said a club man to a 
friend, ‘even if to do so you have to stay away 
from it as I do.” 


A BLIND mendicant, in Paris, wears this inscrip- 
tion round his neck : “ Don’t be ashamod to give 
only a sou. I can’t see.” 


*‘ JEMIMA SUSAN, did yout get my létter 2’ “ Yes, 
Sambo.”’ “‘I sent it in de hope of raising a flame.’’ 
**Sambo, you succeeded, for it lit de gas,”’ 


“You Wavé only yourself to please,” sald a 
mafried man toa bachelor. “True,” replied he: 
“but you cannot tell what a difficult task I find it.” 


THERE was a reward offered the other day for the 
recovery of ‘‘ a large leather lady’s traveling-bag.”’ 
Whether the “large leather lady” has got it back 
has not been stated. 


“HAVE you any boned turkey ?” asked a hun- 
gry customer, in a Nevada restaurant. The pro- 
prietor laid his hand on his revolver, and cried, 
‘**No insinerations here, young man! We're honest 
here, and don’t bone’ nothin’.”’ 


“IT seems to me,” said a customer to his barber, 
‘‘ that in these hard times you ought to lower your 
priee for shaving.’’ ‘Can't do it,” replied the bar- 
ber. ‘‘Nowadays everybody wears such a long 
face that we have a great deal more surface to 
shave over.” 

ADMIRAL PORTER once paid a visit to the late 
Admiral Alden as they were lying in the Missis- 
sippi River, waiting for aa upward movement. A 
rebel battery on shore sighted the steamer, and 
sent a few flying shot which scattered among the 
r'gging where the men wore takiig a look at the 
country. Tho tars came tumbling down helter 
skelter, ‘Look here, Jim,” said Admiral Porter, 
"T thought you told me you had a bravo crew.” 
“So I did,” replied Alden, ‘‘ but they ain’t on duty 
now.’ 








CRINOLINE. 


_ Ir may startle some from fancied repose in regard- 
ing the mode, to announce that, by latest advices 
from Paris, we are informed that Worth, thé auto- 
crat, has decreed the abolition of the swathing 
process which now enfolds the figures of fashion- 
able ladies almost as tightly as the cerements of an 
Egyptian mummy. And this condemnation, our 
readers will understand, is the avant-courrier of the 
change of fashion which will encourage greater 
amplitude in the skirts of dresses, fuller:drapery, 
and the undisputed reign of crinoline. ''o some this 
news may not be pleasant; but the majority of 
ladies will hail it with delight. The attenuated 
style of dress has never been really altogether 
popular; and when carried to the extreme in some 
instances, we cannot wonder at the ridicule which 
it excites. But even now, when the extreme of 
narrow skirts seems to have been reached, the best 
dressmakers tell us they must be fitted over some- 
thing in the way of crinoline in order to secure the 
curve to the tournure, which is both graceful and 
desirable. Without this the basque lies too flat, 
and the train flaps around the ankles in a slovenly 
and unbecoming manner. By way of the stiffuess 
needed to lift the weight of the drapery of the back 
of a dress from the hips, some ladies use a petticoat 
made of hair-cloth or stout cross-barre muslin, 
flounced up the back, the latter stiffly starched. 
But this isex ensive to begin with, and much more 
expensive in laundrying, while by no means answer- 
ing the purpose of a good hoop-skirt or panier. 





LEAVEN. 


‘‘A LITTLE leaven, leavens the whole Inmp ” is 
literally trae, when you use the old reliable Royal 
Baking Powder; it is the strongest and purest 
powder in the world, and excels anything for 
making biscuits, cakes, all: kinds. of muffins, corn- 
bread, etc. 


FARMERS, MECHANICS 


And all people who appreciate the value of keep- 
ing a memorandum of business transactions, daily 
events, and items of interest and importance, for 
future reference, should call on their druggists and 
get Dr. Pierce’s Memorandum Book free. The 
Doctor’s Grand Invalids’ Hotel at Buffalo, which 
costs, when finished, two hundred thousand dollars, 
will be opened early in June next, for the reception 
of patients afflicted with chronic diseases and 
deformities. It will afford the most perfect facili- 
ties for the cure of such affections, and its Faculty 
of physicians and surgeons will embrace graduates 
from both American and European Medical Schools 
who have become distinguished for their skill. 
The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, by 
Dr. R..V. Pierce,-a work of over nine hundred 
large pages, illustrated by two hundred and eighty- 
two engravings, and elegantly bound in cloth and 
gilt, is'sent to any address by the author on receipt 
of one dollar and filty cents, Almost one hundred 
thousand copies have already been sold. 


8. A. Craia, Esq., druggist, of West Alexander, 
Pa., says: ‘‘ Isell more of Dr. Pierce’s preparations 
than all others combined. They give satisfaction 
in every case, and I can cheerfully recommend 
them to the public. 


BuiLD up your man. Brace him up as you would 
a tottering edifice. The pabalum he needa is a 
tonic alterative. Bring him up out of the depths of 
debility and despondency with Hostetter's Bitters. 
They cannot injure him. A child may take them in 
doses suited to its years, without the possibility of 
harm. The enfeebled vital powers are as sure to 
respond energetically to their action as the wilted 
grass is to erect its blades under the vivifying and 
refreshing rain. In all cases of debility the Bitters 
are absolutely required. There is no substitute or 
succedaneum that will fill their place. Resort to 
Mey < wonderful of modern tonics, and all will 

e well, 


AL nervous, exhausting and painful diseases 
speedily yield to the curative influences of Pulver- 
macher’s Electric Belts and Bands. They are safe, 
simple and effective, and can be easily applied by 
the patient himself, Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address, PuLVerMacneR GALYANIC 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IS IT POSSIBLE TO AVOID SACRIFICE OF 
LIFE AT HOTEL AND THEATRE FIRES? 


Yes! There is not a hotel or theatre in New 
York that can burn down if the Fire Department 
are notified when the fire starts. Get the AcromaTic 
“1GNAL TELEGRAPH Company to connect your build- 
Fire Department direct. Costs nothing 


Puriry is the great desideratum in any article of 
general consumption. Wattér Baker & Ct. have 
labored # hiindred yeltts to maké this the leading 
claim Of their Chocolates and Cocoas to public 
confidence, and the constantly increasing demand 
for their goods evinces their great success. 


Oh! What a Horrid Compiecxion! 
Why doti't you tse Laird’s ‘‘Bloom of Youth?” It 
removes tan, freckles and all blemishes from the skin, 
leaving it perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold by drug- 
giats everywhere. 


Vanity Fair—For Mcerschaums and Cigarettes, 
Does not bite the tongue. Always uniform and reliabie. 


Burnett's Cologne received the highest award at 
the Centennial Exhibition. It is Mlled in elegant bottles, 
and is for sale by all first-class Grocers and Druggists. 


Money Invested by us in sixty-day straddles has 
paid the investor five hundred per cent. We buy and 
sell stocks on two to five per cent. margin. Send for 
explanatory circular, free. W. F. HUBBELL & CO., 
Members American Mining ani Stock Exchange, 46 Broad 
Street, N. Y.; P. 0. Box, 2613. 

Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 

E. & H. T. Axtnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Mecalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-I.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


The Board of Health have advised that sealed 
wooden or metallic Coffins be used in cases of Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever and other mild or severe infettious or 
contagious diseases. Metallic Burial Cases ahd Caskets 
are the only article that can be thus scaled and made per- 
fectly air-tight and indestructible. Sold by all first class 
undertakers. Manufactured by RAayMOND MANUFACTURING 
Co., 348 Pearl Street, New York. 








ADVERTISING RATES, 


For any of Frank Leslié¢*’s Piiblications which 
contain Advertisetnents, furnished updn application. 


Addéess, MANAGER, 
Frax« Listte’s Pusuisminc Hovse, 537 Pearl St., N. Y. 














PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St., 


New York. P.O. Box, 1029. 








SECOND GRAND DRAWING 
Kentucky Cash Distribution Co 


$310,000 CASH in GIFTS 


Farmers’ & Drovers’ Bank, Louisville, Ky., Treas. 
THE KENTUCKY CASH DISTRIBUTION CO., author- 
ized by a Special Act of the Legislature for the benefit of 
the Pup.ic ScnooLs OF FRANKFORT, will have 
The Second of the Series of Grand Drawings of the 
City of Louisville, Ky., Saturday, June 30th, 1877. 
At PUBLIC LIBRARY HALL, 


$60,090 for only TEN. 


READ THE LIST OF CIFTS- 















1 Grand Cash Gift........ «+++. $60,000 
One Grand Cash Gift..... seeees seeeee 25,00! 
One Grand Cash Gift.... eo 15,000 
One Grand Cash Gift ........+..6+ Cseccone 10,000 
3 Grand Cash Gilts, $5,000 cach.......0+se06 15,000 
5 Grand Cash Gifts, $2,000 each.... 10,009 
20 Cash Gitts, $1,000 each.........005 20,000 
40 Cash Gifts, $500 each....... eeevesece 20,000 
100 Cash Gifts, $200 each.......... 20,000 
300 Cash Gifts, $10) each...... 30,000 
500 Cash Gilts, $50 each....... 25,000 
6,000 Cash Gifts $10 each...... 60,000 
6,972 Cash Gifts, amounting to $310,000 


WHOLE TICKETS, $10; HALVES, $5; QUARTER, $2.50. 
11 Tickets, 100; 3314 Tickets, $300; 5634 Tickets, $500, 


DRAWING POSITIVELY JUNE 30th, 1877, 
And every Three Months thereafter. 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERVISORSTOF DRAWING. 


This is to certify that the first drawing of the Kentucky 
Cash Distribution Company took place on the 6th of De- 
cember, in Major Hall, Frankfort, Ky., in our presence 
and under our immediate supervision. 
We further state that every ticket, ard part of ticket, 
which had been sold, were represented in the wheel, and 
that the drawing was fairly and honestly conducted. We 
further siate that we had no interest whatever in the 
enterprise, nor any connection with the same, except in 
the character of supervisors. whose sole duty was to pro- 
tect the interest of the ticket-holders and to preside over 
the drawing. 
Hon. Alvin Duvall, late Chief Justice Sup. Court of Ky. 
James G. Dudley, Chairman Board of School Trustees. 
Grant Green, Cashier Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky, 
Hon, 8. I. M. Major, Public Printer State of Kentucky. 
Hon. Thomas N. Lindsay, Pres’t Farmers’ Bank of Ky. 
Hon. Thomas C. Jones, Clerk of Sup. Court of Kentucky. 
Judge R. A. Thompson, Presd’g Judge Franklin Co. C’rt. 
James G. Crockett, Clerk Franklin County Court. 
Remittances can be made by Mail, Express, Draft, P.O. 
Order or Registered Letter, made payable to G. W. 
Barrow & Co. 
All communications and orders for tickets should be 
addressed -to 
c. W. BARROW & CO., 
General Managers, 
Courier-Journal Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., Gen’! Agents, 

Send for Circular. 697 Broadway, New York. 





IMPORTERS OF METALS, 

TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK.-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 

CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 

FREE TO ALL. My New Illustrated Catalogue 

of AMERICAN WaTCHES, with reduced prices and descrip- 


tion of all grades and styles, both gold and silver, mailed 
free to any address. Solid gold American Watches, $30. 





N. H. Wuirs, 441 Broad Street, Newark. N. J. 


RINTING | 
=: Hs. 





THE VICTOR 
{AND ENTERPRISE: 

and- te ‘e 
Bele ton ee pete eee. 
Mfr’s, West Meriden, Ct. 


Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 
No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Street. 
Kindergarten attached to each School. Omnibus from 
12 East 47th Street. 


OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10c. Cuixtoyx Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 


QUADRILLE CARDS, with name, something new, 
25 for 20c., postpaid. Alert Co.. West Stockbridge, Mass, 


Large Illustrated Ca: for 
(wostamps. J. COOK & 

















LEADING 
Meteantile Houses of New 


PPD errr Yr oye eee oo 
4 \ . _— a 
_ Printing Ids and Materials. 
EO., MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
W° YORK. Printing Inks. This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cat Ink, 


AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 


House Goods. 
Cre GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 
and all Hou-e Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 
Illustrated Catalogue 


York, 


vee 








Cooper Institute, New York City. 
and Price List free. 





Traveler’s Guide. 


ODO eee eer 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, $3.50 per day, Elegant Accommodations. 








CHOICE VARIETIES OF 
for hotise and garden culture, 
sent by mail, free of postage. 
Send stamp jor Une fais 
Address L. Bs CASE, Richmond, Inde 


a ae 
$5 ‘UNCLE SAM’ PRESS. 
Chase 314x514 ; Self-inking ‘Uncle Sath,’ $10. 

, $5 ‘Best’ self-inking, with outfit, $6.50. 
$7 ‘Best’ Press; No. 2, with outflt, $10, 
$45 Evans Jobier. Stamp for Catalogue. 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N: Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


~ LADY INTRODUCERS WANTED 


for our Rubber Fancy Goods for Ladies’ and Children’s 
wear, Ladies’ Rubber Gloves, Aprons, Breast Pads, the 
La l’erle Shicld#, Baby Diapers, Child’s Bibs, Curlers and 
Crimpers, Bed Sheets, Crib Covers, etc, Agents can real- 
ize very handsome profits by introducing our popular and 
tast-selling houschold necessities required in every family. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. La PERLE RvuBBER Co., 

90 Chambers St., N. Y. 


NEW PRINCIPLE OF REFRIGERATION 
THE 


“Whitson” Refrigerator. 


Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
NO. 824 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$20, $50, $100, $200, $500. 

ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO., Bankers and 
Brokers, No. 12 Wall St., New York, make for 
customers desirable investments of large or small 
amounts in stocks of a legitimate character, which fre- 
quently pay from five to. twenty times the amount in- 
vested every thirty days. Reliable Stock Privileges 
negotiated at favorable rates. Stocks bought and carried 
as long as desired on deposit of three to five per cent. 

Circular explanatory and Weckly Repo‘ts sent free, 


2 
WRAT? 


DRAW ALARM LOCK,.—Can be put in any 
drawer, price 75 cts. by mail, ADJUSTABLE BRACKET, 
for shelves, put up without nails or screws, 25 cts. by 
mail. Hardware stores keep them. Agents wanted in every 
town. New York Loox & Bracxst Co., 24 Dey 3t., N. Y. 




















FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name. 10 cents, 
postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


Nothing to do? Try again, write for circulars. 
E, W. THOMPSON & CO., 24 Dey 8t., N. Y. 








PARIS-MADE SUITS 
Mantillas, Paletots & Bretonne Jackets, 
An Eiteisive Assortment at Greaily Reduced briées. 
THREAD AND LAMA LACE 
Points ce Jackcts, 


A Large Stock at less than half the cost of importation. 








CHILDREN’S, MISSES’ AND LADIES’ 


UNDERWEAR AND FURNISHING 


Department. 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL. 


CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ SUITS, 
BOYS’ SUITS from 3 to 7 years old. 


WEDDING AND INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
Ready-made and to order. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street. 


PARASOLS. 
Sun & Rain Umbrellas. 


A CHOICE STOCK OF NOVELTIES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Strect. 


7 Continted Sle of Ladies’ Genuine 
BALBRIGGAN HOSHK 


AxD 
GENTLEMEN ’s 1: HOSE 
At les& than 50 Cetits of tlie Dollat. 

Also, the fitiest stock of 
CHILDREN’S, LADIES’ AND MEN’S 


Fancy Styles in Hose and Half-Hose, 


ever exhibited. Together with an UNSURPASSED as- 
sortment of every description 


UNDERW EAR 
of the most POPULAR MAKES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th Street, 
Mourning Department 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Desire to call attention to their extensive stock of 


Black Dress Goods, 
Viz.: Plain and Fancy Silk, Silk and Wool and All Wool, 
SEASIDE GRENADINES, 
Byzantines, Florentincs, Canton Crepes, Gazclines, 
Buntings, Lawns, Organdies, Cambrics, Ginghams, etc., 
etc. Also, a large line of 
VELVET STRIPE GRENADINES, 
Choice and very desirable Goods, 
From $2.25 Per Yard and Upwards. 
A REDUCTION of 50 PER CENT. from former prices, 

















BROADWAY, cor. 10th Street, 


SUPERIOR MIXED CARDS (Gloss, Marble, 
5 Floral, Snowflake. Etc.), with name, 26 cents, 
post-paid. J. C. Cump & Co,, Bakersfield, Vt. 


25 Elegant Mixed Cards, wi:h natne, 10 











Sarktoga Springs, N.Y. 








NaRAES 


cts,, post paid. SARATOGA CARD CO., 
ORDER CLOTHING FROM NEW YoRK 


AND SAVE MONEY, Samples of Cloth, Fashion 
Plates, with full drections for obtaining’ a guaranteed 


Perfect fit, sent free. 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF. 
CLOTHIERS, 241 Broadway, N. ¥. 





GIVEN AWAY. 


ELEGANT GIFTS 
"TO OUR READERS. 
A $12.00 SET 


CORAL JEWELRY 

















A very liberal offer is made by the FLORENCE 














PHELPS, DODCE & CO.,| 








ing 
comparatively. Office, 294 Broadway. 





On 60 X 
Your Name <s: CARD OOn enn tC 


















JEWELRY COMPANY (toall the readers of this Paper 
who will avail themselves of. this EXTRAORDINARY 
OPPORTUNITY of securing a handsome set of CORAL 
JEWELRY FREE, Consisting of a beautiful NECK= 
LACE and CROSS to MATCH, and equal to any set of 
Corals sold in this country, as the following letter testifies :— 


OFFICE, FLORENCE JEWELRY CO. 
Frorence, Iraty, 20 
To the Ficnencey Jewetny Co., Prrrssunan, Pa., U.S. A. 
* # ® * ® You may assure all your patrons that the Corals we send you are 
guaranteed to be the Y RY BEST we manufacture, and we would suggest that you do 
an $12.00. een 


not retail them for less t 
{Signed,) L. M. LAZREEL, Secretary and Treasurer. 


CORAL JEWELRY COUPON. 
On receipt of this Coupon, together with $1.25 to cover expressage or mailing, packing, 
and the Fine Case the Corals are enclosed, we will send to all the readers of this paper 
our beautiful and valuable Premium Set of Coral Necklace and Cross FREE. 
We will honor no order unless it contains this Coupon, and we will not honor the 
Coupon after ninety days from the date of this paper. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


it be desired, TEAR DROPS ber the Necklace and Cross Oe cpeents » 
)u 2 cee ke Wet uee Bane BTR! tities the to al charges 

A r AN OF§, rt cents for 
AR. DROPS AND BR fA8 Naucwtcamuce 

FLORENCE JEWELRY CO. 

And all subscriptions direct to the teepenit gs een ae: 
Please note that we are the only authorized agents of the 

CAUTION s Famous Florence Jewelry Co. We warn our 
therefor to beware of other Coral Jewelry concerns, who follow after our style of 

























































May 19, 1877. ] 
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Imitation Gold Watches 
$15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$3 to $12,to match. Jeweiry ofthe same. 
“a. 0:D., Express. Send stamp for 
Hhestraiea Cireaiar COLLINS METAL WaTCH 
FacTory, 335 Broadway, NewYork. Box 3696 








INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 














RUSSIAN-TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They contain the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. Tho Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cieansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect; the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 


Tho use of cold water docs not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There 1s no discomfort 
attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 

HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A.M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 
‘to 12M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9 A. M. tol P. M. 


JOHIM HOLLAND'S 
GOLD PENS 


A.M 








Received the Centennial Medal from the Judges on Awards, for 
« superior elasticity and general excellence.” If not sold by your 
Stationer, send for Illustrated Price-List to the 


ufactory, 19 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 





Our Boarding House. 


See announcement in FRANK LESLIE’S 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 
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HAVANA LOTTERY, 


Drawings very Days. 
25,000 TICKETS, 787 PRIZES OF THE VALUE 


co., a, 
11. Wall Strect, N. 


0 * $750, 
Address, TAYLOR 





AND, FOOT & POWER 


Pring Press, Me 


lal Award. 
Prices from, m S,00 to * st proves: 
Door work mk equal te 





oer Foderat’ ae peri ee’ 


- SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE 
MARK TWAiN’S 
PAT one SCRAP - BOOK: 


Gummed ready to re- 
ceive your scraps. 

No paste or mucilage re- 
quired. Prices from $1.26 
to $350 each, including 
postage. Send for Descrip- 
‘ive Circular. 


Slote, Woodman & Co., 
119 & 121 William St., N.Y 


LIVE! Macc, 
wereny Cc Com- 











Manat 


| “inal 
each 11 inches in ae 
costumes. 














A VELTY C 
39 Ann Street, 








Box 4614. 


OPIUM 


LEGANT CARDS, 20 styles, with name, 10 cents, 
25 Canal. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassav, N.-Y. 





and Morphine habit cured painless. No 
oe Dr. CARLTON; 187 Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, Tit 










The greatest manufacturing firm of cheap jewelr 
in America Sapieiag to introduce their ae Titus 
trated Price List (in book form), consetete en- 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
gravings of all articles of jewelry made by them, 


HOW 10, BEG prices and instructions 
He To 


the 10, BEC ECC ome, GENTS, | 
§ containing twent “four (24: 
-- SA. "oe eet “2 les of Gold- plated < Jewelry 
— and salable, s. my address, FREE (post- 
STE , ON rec EWELF e dollar. Address,. 
TEINAU JEWELRY | C0., CINCINNATI, 0. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York 
STILL CONTINUE T0 KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FORNITURE, OIL CLOTHS, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 
Etc., Etc., 





’ 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 
Retail at Wholesale Prices. 








Frank Leslie’s 
POPULAR MONTHLY} 


FOR MAY, 


Excellent, Attractive and Cheap, is now ready with the following 


CONTENTS: 
LITERATURE. 


The Presidents at Home. 

The Cathedral of Cordova. 

Elfie Leigh. 

An Open-air Kitchen at Naples. 

A Doctor’s Story. 

Domestic Bliss. 

The Lapidary. 

A Gong Concert at Muong Pang, on the Borders of Laos 
and China. 

A Hippopotamus Adventure. 

An Eastern Dinner. 

In and about Santiago de Cuba. 

Campagnian. By Joaquin Miller. 

Leguat’s Adventure. 

John Cornish’s Experience. 

Franklin. 

Gauchos Attempting to Lasso a Locomotive. 

Bessy Small. 

Chaffinches Feeding their Young. 


By Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. How the Argos was Saved. By Jane G. Austin. 
An Ancient Japanese Punishment, 

Tree-climbing Crabs. 

Elephant-trapping in Ceylon. 

Nice. 

Blue Gentians. 

The Brownie of the West Bow. 

Female Accomplishments. 

A Fierce Encounter.—A Story of the Bush. 

The Forest Gleaner. 

Laying the Ghost. 

The Escape of David Menzies. 

A Floral Wooing. 

A Good Woman.—A Fairy Story. 

Central African Dwarfs. 

Two Views of a Subject. By Ada Vrooman Leslie. 
Woman’s Lot in Russia, 

Writing. 

The Deer Mouse. 


By Hippolyte Piron. 


By H. Beard. 


Beatrice Cenci. \ Early Summer in New York.—A Sidewalk Florist. 
Joseph IT. . ‘ George Graham, Clockmaker. 


Wife in Name Only. 

Our Castle. By Catharine Earnshaw. 

The Watch of Charlies IL. ; 
Waiting for the Train. a 
Negro Music—The Handja or Sansa. - 
A Polynesian Drum. 

The Fidelity of the Dog. 


A Narrow Escape. 

Home Beauties. 

Forest Industries. — Charcoal-burning. 
Charles A. Joy, LL.D. 

Recent Progress in Science. 

Entertaining Column. 


By Professor 





ENGRAVINGS. 


The Presidents at Home: Mount Vernon. — Pohick 
Church. where Washington -‘Worshiped—Washing- 
ton’s Pew.—The Pulpit. —Birthplace of John Adams, 
— Monument to James Madison. —Last Residence 
of President Monroe, Prince Street, New York.— 
Birthplace of William Henry Harrison. —Residence 
of John Tyler, in 1861.—Tomb of James Knox Polk. — 
Mr: Buchanan’s Residence at Wheatland.—Tomb of 
James Buchanan. —Birthplace of Abraham Lincoln. — 
Residence of Abraham Lincoln, Springfield.—Resi- 
dence ot Andrew Johnson.—-Birthplace uf Ulysses 8. 
Grant. 

Interior of the Cathedral of Cordova, Spain, once a Moor- 
ish Mosque. 

Elfie Leigh. 

An Open air Kitchen at Naples. 

A Doctor’s Story. 

Domestic Bliss. 

The Lapidary. 

A Goug Concert at Muong Pang. 

A Hippopotamus Adventure. 

In and about Santiago de Cuba: View of Santiago de 
Cuba. —Fortifications near Santiago de Cuba. —Along 
the Coast.—The Roadstead.—View from the Hill 
back of Santiago.—Slave Lite ina Barracoon. —Lady 
with Cucuyos in her Hair—Scene on the San Juan 
River.—Turquino’s Peak, near El Cobre, Cuba.— 
Harbor of Santiago de Cuba.—Battery at the En 
trance to Santiago de Cuba.—View on the Yumuri. — 
View in front of Slave Barracks.—Gathering Sugar- 
cane on a@ Plantation near Santiago. 

The Rape.of. Europa. 

Leguat’s Adventures, 

John Cornish’s Experience. 


Chaffinches Feeding their Young. 
Beatrice Cenci, from the Portrait by Guido.—In Prison 
* the Night before her Exccution, from the Statue by 

Miss Hosmer. 

The Little Farmer. 

The Well in the Desert. 

The Cavalry Charge, from the Painting by Dubasty. 

Our Castle. 

Watch of Charles I. 

Waiting for the Train. 

The Fidelity of the Dog. 

Negro Music.—The Handja or Sansa. 

Palmra, or Polynesian Drum. 

How. the Argos was Saved. 

A Japanese Punishment in the Olden Time. 

The Tree-climbing Crab. 

Elephant-trapping in Ceylon.—Female Decoy Elephant 
Pulling down a Captive.—Captive Elephant Tugging 
and Trumpeting.—Rage of Captive Elephant. 

Nice, from the Promenade des Anglais.—Costumes of 
Villagers, near Nice.—The Point Neuf, Nice.—The 
Monast ery of Cimies.—Church of St. Re parata at 

ice, 

Blue Gentians. 

The Brownie of the West Bow. 

A Fierce Encounter. 

The Forest Gleaner. 

laying the Ghost. 

Escape of David Menz‘es. 

A Good Woman. 

The Deer Mouse. 

Early — in New York.—A Sidewalk Florist. 

A Narrow Escape. 

Forest Industries: Charcoal Pits in Germany.—Building 


Benjamin Franklin.—The Printing Office where he 
Worked in London.—His House.—The Philosopher 
showing the Press at which he Worked.—The Tomb 


the Charcoal Pit.—Sodding the Pit.—Charcoal-burn- 
ing in the Hartz.—Wetting the Sods.—Repairing a 
Break in the Pit. —Charcoal Pits in Paris during the 





Siege. 
The Old Bachelor’s Dinner. 


of Franklin. 
Gauchos attempting to Lasso a Locomotive. 
Bessy Small. 








This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reached 
at once a circulation seldom attained in years. 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent reading, embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred iltustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 


The ‘‘ POPULAR MONTHLY” can be found at all news-depots. 
128 Pages Quarto. 100 Illustrations. Price only 20 Cents, 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50, POSTAGE FREE. 
Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York City. 
SEEDS! FLOWER, GARDEN & GRASS SEEDS, ROSES! 
The Finest 


P L < ~ T S ! Roses, Pelargoniums and other Bedding Plants. 


During the last month we have sent them, in good con- 
dition, to every State in the Union and Canada. For our 
handsomely illustrated Catavocve for 1577, address, the 


BELLEVUE NURSERY CO., 


Paterson, New Jersey. 


who have tried in vain every ad 
Poe k et C 0 i n D ete € t or SU FFERERS vertised remedy for Nervous and 
—Size of silver dollar; it tests size, gauge, | Exhaustive Debility, will learn of a simple cure by ad- 
and weight, U. 8. Mint Standard; price | dressing Davinsox & Co., 86 Nassau Street, New York. 
25 cents, by mail; agents wanted; liberal 





We have FOR SALE the Choicest 











Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 


discounts. W. SUTTON; 95 L‘bert 
; : cis., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nagsaa, N. Y: 


Street, New York. 





Agents Warted. 


Pree ee 


$10 to $2 


and Chromo Cards. 
aid for 85 cents. 
+ a BUFFORD’S SON SONS, 


a day sure made by Agents sell- 

ing our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
125 samples, worth $5, sent post- 
Tilustrated catalogue free, 

BOSTON. [LE stablished 1830, 


$51 t 1033%,'° a day to ‘Agents, s Samples Free. 32-page 
0 Catalogue. L. FLetcuer, 11 Dey St., N.Y. 
w anted. 


35 A MONTH.—agents © 36 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address, JAY BRONSON, 




















Detroit, Mich, 
$2500 a year to Agents. Outfit and a $25 


BIG PAY to soil our Rusper PRINTING “STAMPS. 
Terms free, Taylor & Co., Cle veland, 0. 

Shot Gun free. For terms address, 

, WATCHES. Cheapest in the known world. 





55: 577 AWEER to Agents. $10 Outfit Free. 

i] Pav IC KERY & CO,, Augusta, Me. 
J. Worth & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sample Watch and Outfit free to agents. For 


terms, address, CoutTER « Co., 


C 
a 
$40 
e 
to travel and sell to Dealers our 


ANTED ME} new unbreakable glasschimneys and 


lamp goods, NO PEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 
ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St., Cincinnati, Ouro, 


10 A DAY, : 7-Shot Nickel-plated Revolvers $3. 
New Novelties ané Chromos. Cata- 


$10 free. GEO. L. F ELTON & CO., New York City. 


Chicago. 





A DAY can be made on a $60 SODA FOU N- 
TAIN. For Catalogue address, Cuapman & 
Co., Box 790, Madison, Lud, 

















QTATIONERS, Agents, and others, supplied with Metal 
and Rubber Stamps, Seal Presses, etc. Wa. A. ForcE, 
172 Fulton St.,N. Y. Illustrated Catalogue, with terms, 10¢. 


$5937 


Chiomo tn gilt jtame EREH 
and a 16 page, 64 col. illus. Paper, 6 mos. 


if you willagree to distribute our circulars. Enclose 25 cents for post. 
age. Agents wanted. KENDALL & CO,, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY FAST. 


Easy work at Home. WE START AGENTS. 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





Made by 17 Agents in January, 17, 
with my 13 New Articles. Samples freo 
Address, C. M. Linington, Chicago, 











AGENTS’ DIRECTORY & HERALD. 
For Agents, Canvassers and all who 
want to make money. SmiTnoGrapny. 

Particulars free. Agents wanted, 
I. LUM SMITH, 614 C hestnut Street, _ Philadelphia, Pa. 
OH! Agents. Oh!! everybody. 
The Mustache Protector, 











only 25 cts. Circulars free as air. 
C. H. Barrows 8, Willimantic, Ct. 
30 VISITING CARDS, no two 
RDS alike, with your name finely ‘printed, 
and a neat card case, post-paid, for 
_ itl 20c.; 6 packs, $1. Agents wanted. 
Try us, A Morrit, Fulton, NY. 

ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 

1 Map of New York City, handsomely colored ; 1 Pack 
of Magic Cards; 1 Pack of Age Cards; 1 Ventriloquist’ 8 
Whistle; 1Sheect of popular Music; 1 Tony Pastor’s Great- 
est Song Book; 1 set of Shirt Studs, very neat ; 1 Oroide 
Watch Chain, handsome; 1 Gent’s Collar Button; 1 Imi- 
tation Coral ‘Scarf Pin, The above sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 35 cents. M. J. Ivers, 105 Fulton Street, N. Y. 








DRAWINGS EVERY 15 DAYS. 
Only 265,000 Tickets. 


_. 787 Prizes, $750,000 Cash Gifts. 
Full particulars, sent free, Prizes cashed. Address, 
J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 


42 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE 
Our new self-inking Printing Press, 
is a marvel for simplicity and 













ASTHMA 


AND CATARRH REMEDY. 
TRIAL PACKAGE FREF. 
and by its use a cure effect 


Price, per box, $1. oO, five by ‘mail. 
Address, W. Kk. ‘ 










BLL 


PB Ol, is 





XEYV THE “POULTRY WORLD,” 
for 8 months, onl  &S cents, ogy aid, Finely 
illustrated. n elegant month ti. 25 % year. 
With 12 chrom for Zh centsextra. Address, 
iH. WH. STO DARD. Hartford, Conn. 





‘* 








GERANIUMS! | 





Our Boarding House. 








See announcement in FRANK LESLIE'S 
CHIMSEY CORNER. 


F ROM NERVOUS DEBIL Ivy, 
SU FFERER ete., can learn of a certain 
and speedy remedy free, by addressing, Dh. JACQUES & 
CO. , Cincinnati, Ohio. 











7-shot, $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles, $5 
to $500. Monster III Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 

Revolvers Westrrs Guy Works, Chicago, Il. 
MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp, 25 
styles, Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 


HO M. W. DOWD & CO., Brisrow, Coxx. 


vy" R NAME printed on 30 cards, 30 styles for 
__ 10. and | stamp. Crixton Bros., Clintonville, Conn, 


Fancy Cards. no two alike, with name, << st 
paid NASSAU Cann Co. Box 50, Nassau, N. Y. 























Mixed Cards with name, 10 cts. Samples for 3 ct. 
3 stamp. J. Mixkier & Co., Nassau, N. 











LESLIE'S ILLUST 


RATED NEWSPAPER. 


{May 19, 1877. 
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WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FACTORIES, West Meriden, Conn. 
PROPRIETORS & PATENTEES OF THE CELEBRATED 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICEPIT CHERS 















Cleaner, lighter and more durable than the metal- | 


lined. The Porcelain is enameled on hard Metal, and 
CANNOT BE BROKEN OR CRACKED BY ROUGH 
IE ae 
SILVER-PLATED 

_ PORCELAIN-LINED 
ICH PITCHERS. 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT, AND THE BEST 
ARTICLE MADE. 


TIFFANY « CO., 
sin ethane antantinag Saeeere eee ets 
Rare & Exquisite Japanese Maples 
KISSENA At Reduced Prices. 








A full collectior of HARDY TREES, 
SHRUBS, Specialties made of Rho- 
dodendrons, Roses, Hardy andGreen- 
house Azaleas, Magnolias, Fruit 
g Trees, Ferns, and all the best novel- 
y ties. Catalogues free, and visits to 
the Nurseries at Kissena solicited, 


S. B. PARSONS & SONS, 
Flushing, Long Island. 
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STATE RIGHTS AND CIVIL SERVICE. 
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GHO, A. PRINCE 


CGUM,FXFALO, N: L. 


CELEBRATED ORGANS 


py ATTA TLLLLTT 


BETWEEN 


56,000 sav” 57,000 


WOW IN USE. 


The oldest, largest and most perfect Manufactory of Organs in the United 
States. No other musical instrument ever obtained the same popularity. 
tested for OVER 30 YHARS in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and North and 
South America. Testimonials in proof of this statement can be found in our Catalogue, 
which will be mailed FREE to any address. 

Our success has brought into existence hundreds of imitators (mostly Stock Companies), 
whose want of experience is evident to those who are capable of judging. 
TEAR OUR ORGANS BEFORE PURCHASING ANY OTHER, and 
you will thus avoid the annoyance of being encumbered with an instrument which you 
will find (when too late) is a source of vexation and regret. 


#@ All our instruments are WARRANTED for five years. 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CoO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Have been 


SEB AND 
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| DIARtOoNDs |J. H. JOHNSTON, 
be ' “"WATrTConns “Ee 
nonant bag © asset oat Selig 108 ] = SS 
for cash. A 3-carat Gem for $600, cost over $1,000. A7-carat matchless | J EIWA7 Ev ER WY. j | 


Gem $7,000. Cash paid for Diamonds, old Gold and Silver. 





150 Bowery, N. Y. 














E. D, Bassford, Cooper Inst., N.Y, 


China, Glassware, Crockery, Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages, and everything for the house and 
table. Enclose 8c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent.—Goods carefull 
delivered or shipped free.—E. D, BAS: 
FORD, Coorer Inst., New York. 




















t2- Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, 


| and justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durability 





and Evenness of Point, In 15 Numbers. 


| THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 

















*,* Varieties suited to every style of writing. 
For sale by the Trade generally. A Sample 
Card, containing one each of the Fifteen Num- 
bers, by mail, on receipt of 25 Cents. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York, 


JOHN FOLEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF FINE 









GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, 


ro. 2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N.Y, 

















BOSWELL & = 


ne (WARNER 
OFey eo) - a 1 a hom 


Colors hair a Natural Brown or Black. One appl-cation 
No previous wash. All Druggists. 
DEPOT, 9 DEY STREET. 


rel 


THE CRUCIAL TEST 
Of the value of a medicine is time. Does experience confirm the claims put forth 
in its favor at the outset? is the grand question. 
yet so searching, to TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT. SeLTzeR ApeRiENtT. low has it 
worn? What has been its history? How does it stand to-day ? 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 

Is a household name throughout the United States, It is administered as aspecific, 
and with success, in dyspepsia, sick headache, nervous debility, liver complaint, 
bilious remittents, bowel complaints (especially Constipation), rheumatism, gout, 
gravel, nausea, the complaints peculiar to the maternal sex, and all types of in- 
flammation. So mild is it in its operation that ‘t can be given with perfect safety 
to the feeblest child; and so agreeable is it to the taste, and so refreshing to the 
palate, that children never refuse to take it. For sale by all druggists. 


Apply this criterion, so simple, 





E. A. NEWELL, 
No. 727 Broadway, N.Y., 


CoRNER WAVERLEY PLACE, 


Would ask an early inspection of 


NOVELTIES IN SCARFS, 
Including the 
“ Rockingham” and “ Dictator,” 
Also a large and choice assortment of 
FANCY LISLE AND 
COTTON HALF-HOSE, 
COLORED SHIRTINGS, 


Erc., Ere. 





JAKE AGAME OF 


VEXILEO RY 
. ) = WITH YOU 
TO THE COUNTRY THIS SUMMER: IT 1S ALL 
THE GONOW.IWILL SENDCOD ELEGANT SETS 
OF VEXILLO WITH EXTRA STAKE MAKINGAPER 
“FECT CROQUET SET FOR /500.$750.AND ‘i000 WITH 
PAT RUBBER-FACED MALLETS ;LOO EXTRA. | 
E..LHORSMAN, ManuracruRER a A 









_ Nise for all Sedentary persons 
D)RMULOLA SEMA and invalids. The ONLY 
» 6 one Awarded CENTENNIAL 

. MEDAL, Recommended as 

the BEST by Highest Author- 


a 
e ‘ 
ae: AABity. Send for Circular and 
FAW UTRANM Asse Aeon Wane 
A gents Wanted. 
HEAL ri A, Hi ANDREWS & CO., 
Manufacturers of Office, Church, and Sclroo! Furniture, 


211 & 213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 
619 & 621 Broadway, New York City. 


“= $3 PRINTING PRESS. 


Prints, Cards. Envelopes, etc., equal to 
any Press. Larger sizes for large work, 
Do your own Printing and Advertising, 
and save money. Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young or old; or it can 
be made money-making business any- 
where. Send 3-cent stamp for large 
catalogue to 




















FAIRBANKS’. 
Standard Scales. 


MADE WITH THE 
Latest and Most Valuable Improvements. 


=a 





SCALES 
THE WORLD’S STANDARD. 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST MEDALS AT 


World’s Fair, London .............:. 1851 

World’s Fair, New York............ 1853 

World’s Fair, Paris....... bas aa Bek 1867 

World’s Fair, Vienna........ bas We 1873 

World’s Fair, Santiago (Chili).....1875 

World’s Fair, Philadelphia........ 1876 
ALSO 


COFFEE AND SPICE MILLS, 
TEA AND COFTEE CANS, 
STORE TRUCKS, Etc. 
AGENTS FOR MILES’S ALARM MONEY DRAWERS, 


FAIRBANKS & CO0., 311 Broadway, N.Y. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 166 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 53 Camp St., New Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 216 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 338 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 403 St. Paul St., Montreal. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 34 King William St., London. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, Pa, 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & €0., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.,.Pittsburgh. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Louisville. 

FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Louis. 

FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 


100 Mixed Cards, any name, postpaid, 25 cts 
Agent's outfit, 6c. Touman & Co., Brocton, Mass 











. MWos. 898, 400 ana 402 Bowery. 
JUNCTION OF THIRD AND FOURTH AVENUES, 





TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY 





PELLUCIDITE —For coating Hard Wood in 
s private dwellings, churches, 
public buildings, etc. The most perfect article for the 


purpose known. Send for Circular to SEELEY & 
STEVENS, 32 Burling Slip, New York. 


| L. DECKER & CO., 726 Broadway, N, Y. 


TABLES sod at 


BILLIARD S. ReAmeeaRe 


New Catalogue to 








By sending 35 cts. ,with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 


THIS I$ 


turn mail a correct photograph of your 
nO future husband or wife. win ean. nae 


HUMBUG, £0. Drawer Putouniie wie 





PRINTING INBE. 


W. D. WILSON & CO.’S 


CELEBRATED PICTORIAL GLOSS INK 
is used on Frank Leslie's Publications, Office; 325 Pear 
Street, New York, 
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